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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HE President has some reason to complain of theslovenly way 
in which the bills which pass Congress are got into his hands. 
For a long time he gets none; then they are rushed in by hun- 
dreds. Since he came back from Deer Creek 249 bills have been 
sent him, some of them of considerable importance. One of these 
is the Dingley Shipping bill, with the clause authorizing retalia- 
tion in countries which treat us as Canadais doing. We were mis- 
led by a New England contemporary into saying last week that 

the bill had already become a law. 


THE essential meanness of Col. Vilas’s policy with regard to 
the foreign mails finds a fresh illustration in the case of Mexico. 
The mails from Vera Cruz to our ports are carried for Mexico 
under a satisfactory contract with the Alexandre line of steam- 
ships. This is one of the American lines which refused the terms 
offered by the Postmaster-General, so that the return mails to 
Vera Cruz have been forwarded with great irregularity, and many 
delays, and by all sorts of conveyances. At this the Mexican gov- 
ernment has been justly indignant; but Col. Vilas has managed to 
have his version of the dispute so impressed upon them, that they 
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have turned upon the Alexandre line, and threatened the with- | 


drawal of their contract. 


The officers of the line have replied that | 


they will carry the mail for nothing to Vera Cruz, if the Mexican | 


authorities insist on that, but that they will not accept the compen- 
sation offered by the American Post-Office. This is the figure 
which a cheese-paring Postmaster-General makes us cut before 
the world. 

Mr. Black’s defence of the charges brought in his report 
against his Republican predecessors in office has nearly come to 
an end before the Senate’s committee. He has played a sorry 
part throughout the whole of it, and it will be through the mercy 
of the committee if he is not spoken of in still more vigorous 
terms in their report upon him. At every point his accusations 
have broken down under the slightest examination of the evidence 


for them. Every practice he challenged as improper has been | to) than had been looked for in the speeches of an Arkansas Free 


brought home to himself. Even the Democratic members of the 
committee have given him up as a bad job. 


THE Senate has done an unwise thing in voting down its pro- 
posal to hold its executive sessions with open doors. It is true 
that the proposal was not wisely managed, as it was in the hands 
of Mr. Riddleberger. But there were sound reasons for the change 
on its own merits, which should have commended it to a larger 
number of Senators than the three who voted for it. As it was, 
both parties agreed to kill the proposal. How many Senators of 
this great majority can say that they always have respected the 
rule they now vote to maintain ? 


Last Saturday Mr. Whitthorne of Tennessee, the new Sena- 
tor in Mr. Jackson’s place, made a notable speech in support of 
Mr. Frye’s bill “ to promote political progress and commercial pros- 
perity of the American nations” by establishing an international 
congress for this Western Continent. 
1830 and 1880 the foreign commerce of the world had increased 
nearly ninefold, but that our own share in this growth had been 
small out of all proportion to our growth in other directions. 
While we now take the first rank in both agriculture and manu- 
factures, we are only fourth in this matter of foreign commerce. 
The British flag covers nearly half the merchant marine of the 
world ; ours only one-sixth. Our industrial power as compared 
with that of all Europe was 9 to 16. 

He thought our commercial future lies in developing closer 


He showed that between | 
quite perfectly, and it is safe to say that the brigadiers will let Mr. 
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relations not with Europe, but with our neighbors Southward and 


Westward. Their foreign commerce was exhibited by the follow- 
ing aggregates of exports and imports : 
Mexico and Central America, $112,000,000 
The West Indies, 125,000,000 
South America, 667 ,000,000 
Australasia, 575,000,000 
China and Japan, 268,000,000 
Total, F ‘ : $1,687 ,000,000 


This exceeds by $142,000,000 the total of our exports and im- 
ports, and while very little of this great bulk of trade now comes 
to us, we might secure much of it by fostering direct communica- 
tion with these countries. 

All of this is true enough ; but it also is true that in the only 
genuine sense of the word commerce, the United States stands at 
the head of the list, and not fourth. For commerce is not the 
aggregate of exports and imports, but the aggregate of exchanges 
and services, effected at home as much as abroad. 


Mr. Morrison was to have brought up his Tariff bill on 
Thursday last, and Mr. McKinley was to take the sense of the 
House on the simple question of its consideration. Mr. Morrison’s 
last essay of this sort secured consideration by a small majority, 
and then was defeated by a considerable one. It is not improb- 
able that the same course will be taken thisyear. There are mem- 
bers on the right side who have prepared speeches, which would 
be buried if Mr. McKinley’s motion prevailed. They are quite 
likely to vote for consideration, in order to get the chance to show 
their constituents how zealous they are for a Protective Tariff. 
But the public interest might be expected to bring every Protec- 
tionist and some of the Free Traders to refuse to waste the time 
of the House on a bill which cannot become a law, and which will 
obstruct more important because more practicable legislation. 


Mr. DunN, of Arkansas, got himself some credit by a speech 
in advocacy of his Free Ship bill, which really was much bet- 


Trader. Unfortunateiy for Mr. Dunn, the Protectionists are much 
more familiar with the literature of Free Trade, than the Free 
Traders are with that of Protection. Mr. Swank found the bril- 
liant peroration of Mr. Dunn’s speech in one made in the English 
Parliament in 1829, by Col. Poulet Thomson, and printed the two 
in parallel columns in the Bulletin of the Iron and Steel Association. 
Thereupon Mr. Dunn asked leave to alter the record by printing 
the passage as a quotation. Unfortunately for him, as Mr. Kelley 
at once showed, he had made such changes in what Col. Thomson 
said, as to adapt it to America and our own times, thus proving 
that he had no intention of owning that they were borrowed feath- 
ers in which he was strutting. Weadvise Mr. Dunn to confine his 
borrowings to the letters of Mr. David A. Wells and Mr. J. 8. 
Moore. He will be much more safe there. 

Another Southern member who is willing to have the record 
altered is Gen. Wheeler, of Alabama. In his case the answer made 
by Judge Kelley to his attack on Secretary Stanton did its work 


Lincoln and Mr. Stanton alone so long as Mr. Kelley is spared to 
the House. Itis well for these gentlemen to know that Gen. Mc- 
Clellan was not an infallible authority, even on points connected 
with his own career. But there is some excuse for Gen. Wheeler 
and his like. The course taken by many Northern men in aspers- 


ing the competence, intelligence and fairness of Mr. Lincoln and 
Mr. Stanton in the Fitz-John Porter case has encouraged just such 
attacks. 
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A HAPPY decision that the clause demanding the alteration of 
the Civil Service rule was out of order in an appropriation bill, 
has saved the Democrats of the House from stultifying them- 
selves on that question. A very few of their number, notably 
Mr. Findlay of Maryland and Col. Morrison, resisted the adop- 
tion of the clause. But by much the greater part of them evinced 
their sympathy with Mr. Holman and Mr. Randall in their sup- 
port of the proposal to nullify the reform of the Civil Service. Mr. 
Findlay took good care that they should know exactly what the 
proposal meant. He referred to the case of Postmaster Veazie, of 
Baltimore. “He got the list of eligibles into his own hands, and 
what use did he make of it? According to his own statement be- 
fore an examiner of the Civil Service Commission who was in Bal- 
timore, he made such good use of it that in less space than a year 
he had turned out every Republican in that office and had put a 
Democrat in his place, without missing fire once.” This statement 
of Mr. Veazie’s ingenuity under just such rules as Mr. Randall 
proposes to make general, was received by the Democrats with 
applause. To which Mr. Findlay, turning to the Democrats, re- 
torted: ‘‘ When you applaud the effect of this amendment, then 
you mean to say that the certification of all the eligibles will re- 
sult in what you have applauded ; then you mean to say that the 
object of this amendment is to give a partisan and not a non-par- 
tisan service.” 


THE House has had reported to it the Edmunds Bill against 
polygamy, with amendments which tend rather to strengthen than 
to weaken its provisions. The representatives of the Gentile in- 
terest express themselves pleased with the changes made by the 
House’s Judiciary Committee, and there is reason to hope that the 
measure will become a law. 

Mr. Joseph P. Nimmo, who has visited Utah recently, is anx- 
ious that the American people should be impressed with the gray- 
ity of the crisis in that Territory. The Latter-Day Saints for the 
first time are coming to understand that they are subject to the 
law of the land, and must conform their practices to it. Their spir- 
it as a sect has been broken somewhat by the pusillanimous 
course of their leaders, who have fled from their posts and are in 
hiding rather than face the legal consequences of their acts. This 
reminds them too much of the Bible description of the hireling, 
who flies at the approach of danger; and no amount of expostula- 
tory epistles makes up for the absence of the responsible shepherds 
of the flock. Ifthe line be drawn firmly and sharply between be- 
liefs, with which we have nothing to do, and practices which vio- 
late the law of the land, there will be another “revelation” about 
polygamy ,—forbidding it this time. 


THE election in Oregon was something of a surprise. 
State has been settling more and more into the Republican col- 
umn in recent years, and has been counted on as substantially 


That 


sure to be found there hereafter. But at the election just held the 
Democrats elected the Governor and two other principal officers, 
and will have control of the most important executive functions of 
the State for the next four years. There was, it seems, a Prohibi- 
tion ticket in the field, and Senator Dolph ascribes the result to this 
fact, as he says that of the more than two thousand votes which it 
received over four-fifths came from the Republicans. It is most 
probable, however, that there was disgust in the Republican 
ranks over the return of Mr. Mitchell to the U.S. Senate last 
winter, especially the manner in which that was accomplished, 
and this presumption is strengthened by the fact that the Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress was reélected,—being apparently less 
struck at than the State ticket,—and that Mr. Pennoyer, the new 
Governor, is said to be of a progressive and not a Hunkerish 
stamp. 


Gov. HILL, of New York, has shown much good sense in veto- 
ing the new Excise Bill. The appointment of the Excise Commis- 
sion is vested in the Mayor of New York by the Roosevelt Bill of 
1884, The vetoed measure proposed to transfer the power to the 
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president of the Board of Aldermen. It would thus have made 
the city government double-headed, and would have thrown upon 
the Mayor a responsibility he had not the power to discharge. The 
Governor takes the ground that the law needs no such alteration. 
It is against just such insidiousattacks on the principle of the Bul- 
litt Bill that the people of Philadelphia will have to be on their 
guard, They are already contemplated, and there are even some 
inveterate politicians who indulge the hope that the Legislature 
may repeal the act altogether. 


In Georgia there is a particularly animated contest for the 
Democratic nomination for Governor, the contestants being Gen- 
eral John B. Gordon, formerly U.S. Senator, and Major Bacon. 
The former has the aid of the two present Senators, Brown and 
Colquitt, and of the Atlanta Constitution, while Bacon is vigor- 
ously supported by the Augusta Chronicle and Macon Telegraph. 
The controversy is so warm that the truth appears to be freely 
told by both sides, and General Gordon’s record as a railroad law- 
yer, his connection with the convict labor system of the State, 
ete., etc., furnish a good many columns of interesting reading 
for the Bacon newspapers. It can hardly fail to strike an outside 
observer that the politics of Georgia, if not actually as corrupt as 
charged by the opponents of Gordon, abound in methods that are 
crooked and deceptive. 


IN Pennsylvania, Mr. Chas. 8. Wolfe is expected to be the can- 
didate of the Prohibitionists for Governor, and in an address at 
Bradford has substantially announced his readiness to lead in such 
acanvass. That such a movement will seriously menace, and 
probably will endanger, the success of the Republican State ticket 
is generally believed, but the exact force of Mr. Wolfe’s threat 
cannot at present be estimated with confidence. The danger im- 
plied by it is not alone contained in the strength of the Prohibi- 
tionists ; it consists also in the likelihood that voters who want to 
protest against the lack of moral stamina shown by the Republi- 
can managers” in Pennsylvania will seek cover under the um- 
brella which Mr. Wolfe raises,—just as the Conkling Stalwarts in 
New York thought it a capital idea to vote for St. John against 
Blaine, regardless of their private opinion on the “drink question.” 


THE Republicans of Delaware, having resolved on account of 
the disfranchisement system of that State not to make any effort 
until it shall be amended, have substantially renounced their 
rights of citizenship, and a recent municipal election in Wilming- 
ton, (on the 5th inst.), and a “nomination election” held by the 
Democrats, were curious and perhaps rather ludicrous examples 
of unqualified cheating. Wilmington, politically, is now in about 
as bad a way as any other American city that can be called to 
mind, and it is difficult to see where the leverage can be had for its 
betterment. ee ae 

THE Republicans of Maine have nominated Mr. Bodwell for 
the governorship with great unanimity, whilethe Democratic can- 
didate is ex-Governor Garcelon of unsavory fame. It is the ca- 
lamity of the Democratic party that they have not the good sense 
to bury their dead. ek CO 

THE Commencement season is in progress, and that interesting 
class which is either in or just out of its teens is a focus of social 
interest. The most notable event thus far has been the conferring 
of adoctor ate upon a woman (Miss Winifred Edgerton, a Wellesley 
College graduate), by Columbia College. Thiscollege, like ourown 
University, has until now excluded from its classes more than half 
the people of the city to which it furnishes the highest education. 
A kind of ‘‘ Annex,” however, has been organized in connection 
with it, by a body of ladies interested in the higher education of 
their sex. The College examined these on the same footing as its 
own classes, and gave certificates to those who passed the exami- 
nations which would entitle brothers to a degree and a diploma. 
This doctorate for a woman, who had passed the examinations 
required for that degree, was accompanied by a resolution of the 
Trustees to admit women to the College on exactly the same 
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terms as men. This is an important step, and makes a reform 
for which President Barnard has heretofore pleaded ineffectually. 

In our own University a change has been introduced as re- 
gards the character of the commencement. It was carried out 
partly this year, and will be next year fully. As Class Day has 
come to absorb the oratorical energies of the class, there will be 
only one speech hereafter by a graduating bachelor of arts, one by 


a graduating bachelor of laws, and one by a graduating master of 


arts. The first of these will be the valedictory. The space thus 
left will be occupied by a longer address by a member of the Fac- 
ulty, or some distinguished graduate or honorary graduate. In 
this arrangement the students heartily acquiesce, as they all rec- 
ognize that Commencement speaking is not what it once was, 
when Class Day had no existence, or filled a very subordinate 
place. Another proposed change is to bring all the exercises at 
the close of the year,—Baccalaureate Sermon, Class Day, Junior 
Exhibition, Prize Speaking, etc.,—into the compass of three days, 
so as to make the occasion of greater interest and more unity in 
effect than heretofore has been attempted. 





THE theological seminaries are setting the good example of 
making their commencements the occasion for a public discussion 
of some great social question. Union Seminary, in New York 
city, has the credit, we believe, of originating this. Andover Sem- 
inary this year had a grand symposium on the Labor question, to 
which Prof. Ely of Johns Hopkins, Edward Atkinson, Rev. New- 
man Smyth, Dr. J. H. Mellvaine and others contributed. Mr. 
Smyth spoke of the extreme views put forward as to the relation 
of the State to industry. He said: “‘ We have on the one side the 
extreme view presented to us in that satirical political science 
which is represented in a little book written by Prof. Sumner, en- 
titled ‘ What Social Classes Owe Each Other.’ I call it a satirical 
political science, because I do not imagine that any educated man 
in his sober senses ever seriously advocated such a view of the 
State as is advocated in that little book,—that little book whose 
full title is or ought to be ‘ What Social Animals Owe Each Other 
in a State of Free Trade.’ Then there is another extreme, the 
socialistic view of the State, which, under the name of humanity 
and under the guise of a codperative commonwealth, really would 
introduce into this country a new absolutism, a new Ceesarism of 
Social Democracy, which would be the worst and most God-for- 
saken Cresarism the world has ever seen.” 


THE refusal of Dr. Phillips Brooks to accept the position ofas- 
sistant bishop of this diocese, again throws the choice upon the 
convention, which will reassemble at the end of this month. An 
informal vote on the question seems to show that Dr. MecVickar, 
of Holy Trinity, is the candidate most largely supported, although 
he did not receive a majority of the votes. If it be a good thing in 
a bishop to have ‘a good report of them who are without” the 
immediate fold he is asked to rule, then Dr. McVickar has that 
recommendation. He everywhere is recognized as aman of public 
spirit and the widest interest in all good causes. 


As is well known, Nova Scotia was brought into the Dominion 
of Canada by a very great effort. Nothing but the desertion of 
Mr. Joseph Howe at the last moment broke the force of the re- 
sistance and bound the colony in political union with its inland 
neighbors. In New Brunswick resistance was nearly as strong. 
In Prince Edward Island it was overcome only by a grant of mon- 
ey which converted the tenant-farmers of the island into free- 
holders. In Newfoundland it never was overcome, and probably 
will not be. The reason for this is obvious. A great wilderness 
lies between these provinces and Canada proper. When the St. 
Lawrence is frozen in winter, New York or Portland is the natu- 
ral port of entry for those who wish to reach Montreal or Toron- 
to. There is not and there never can be, any such community of 
interest between the seaboard and the interior provinces as there 
is between the seaboard provinces and New England. The attempt 
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to create such an interest by building a political railroad from 
Halifax to Montreal, and by laying a duty on Pennsylvania coal, 
so as to stimulate the use of that taken from Nova Scotian mines, 
has been a failure. Nova Scotia has had all the disadvantages and 
few or none of the advantages of the Union, and when questions 
like this of the Fisheries arise, she finds that the United States has 
more power to help or harm her than the whole British Empire 
has. 

It therefore is not wonderful that a strong secession party 
has arisen in the province, and that it has just carried the election 
by a great majority. But what this movement can result in is 
hard to see. Nothing can be done without the consent of the 
home government, and it hardly will consent to the break-up of 
the Dominion, before its possibilities have been fully tested. The 
best outcome would be a separate federation of all the seaboard 
provinces, if Newfoundland could be got to assent to that. It is 
certain that the United States will “neither make nor meddle” in 
the matter. 


THE terrible explosion of sectarian bitterness in Belfast casts 
a lurid light on the moral character of Orangeism. The teachings 
of the system lead on most naturally to such results asthis. The 
Roman Catholic church is simply identified with the spirit of evil. 
It is the practical Satan of this world, and all who adhere to it are 
his bond-servants. They can choose evil only and that contin- 
ually. The chance that they may come into power is the chance 
of a rule of Satan on the earth. ‘“ They would cut every Protest- 
ant throat, if they dare,” is the sentiment we have heard from more 
than one Orangemen. The one efficient bulwark against all this is 
the Loyal Orange Association. Itis greater than civil governments, 
—greatereven than churches. It isthe chief guardian of the Brit- 
ish Constitution, which received two severe shocks,—in Catholic 
Emancipation and in the disestablishment of the Church of Ire- 
land. But there is still enough left to fight for, so long as Catholic 
Ireland is kept under the rule of a Protestant British Parliament. 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gladstone contemplate the final catastrophe, 
and after their success there would be nothing to do but fly from 
Ireland. 

We do not say that this is the official programme of the Asso- 
ciation; we know it is not. But we know equally well that this 
is the popular understanding of the programme among its mem- 
bers. It was into a mine of such explosives as these that Lord 
Randolph Churchill flung his firebrand, with the lamentable conse- 
quences which have horrified the civilized world. But let us be 
just to these Ulstermen. They have many fine qualities, and they 
are no more liable to the delusions of sectarian hatred than other 
men. England in the days when Titus Oates carried every Cath- 
olie’s life in his dirty hand, Philadelphia in the year of riots, and 
Massachusetts in the monastery-burning era were not a whit 
saner. This mad spirit may desolate the soberest community in 
the world. 


THERE is in progress what we think a most unfortunate con- 
troversy between Mr. Parnell and the Earl of Carnarvon, who 
was Viceroy of Ireland under the late Tory Government. Mr. 
Parnell made a statement in the House of Commons with regard 
to advances made to him by a member of the late government. 
Lord Carnarvon, to whom reference was made, contradicted it in 
the House of Lords. To this Mr. Parnell replies in a public letter. 
Both parties to the controversy seem to be in the wrong. Lord 
Carnarvon’s version of the circumstances under which he man- 
aged to have aconference with Mr. Parnell was not correct; and 
Mr. Parnell’s inference from Lord Carnarvon’s readiness for Home 
Rule that the Tory cabinet also was ready, was hardly borne out by 
the facts, and it is to be regretted that so staunch a friend of the 
Irish people as the Tory nobleman should have been dragged into a 
discussion of this kind. 

While in office Lord Carnarvon took pains to see for himself 
the actual condition of the country. He found a great waste of 
resources and a consequent deficiency in employment for the peo- 


from the trammels of the English fiscal system, before she could 
develop her own resources. Having been colonial Secretary under 
the two Tory governments which extended Home Rule to Canada 
and the Australian colonies, he has no doubt of the pacifie result in 
the case of Ireland. On this ground Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 
made a strong appeal to him, when Lord Carnarvon was appointed 
Viceroy, that he should deal with Ireland as he has dealt with the 
colonies. 

Lord Carnarvon is a friend whom Ireland cannot afford to 
alienate, in view of the uncertainties of the political future. Even 
if Mr. Gladstone should carry a majority of the House of Com- 
mons, the Home Rule bill will need every friend it can muster in 
the House of Lords; and Lord Carnarvon might have weight 
enough to break the phalanx of titled opposition of that House. 


LORD ABERDEEN, who is Lord Carnarvon’s successor in the 
viceroyalty, is a Scotch Presbyterian, and probably the first of that 
faith who has held the office. A certain class of Orange Episcopa- 
lians in Ireland think nobody can be a genuine Protestant who is 
not of their sect. So Lord Aberdeen and his wife have given great 
offence in Dublin by attending church at St. Mary’s Abbey,—for- 
merly Dr. John Hall’s congregation,—instead of going to the Ca- 
thedral. This accounts for the absurd rumor that the viceroy, on 
visiting a Roman Catholic church in the south of Ireland, knelt at 
the altar. Lord Aberdeen is a man incapable of any act of disre- 
spect to any place of worship, but equally incapable of any compli- 
ance not in accord with his own religious convictions. It shows 
the degree of the sectarian excitement in the British Islands that 
sucha canard should have been made the subject of a formal in- 
quiry in the House of Commons. 


THE French Chamber of Deputies has passed the bill for the 


expulsion of members of royal imperial dynasties, after amending 
it so as to deprive the President of any option in the matter as to the 
chiefs of the families. Its passage by the Senate is expected, for 
recent changes have made the French Senate much less con- 
servative, and have brought it into harmony with the Chamber. 
We must regard the new law asa confession of weakness on the 
part of the Republic. If it were really strong in the confidence and 
the affections of the French people, it would not matter how many 
pretenders to monarchy there were among the citizens. But 
every French government has acted in the same way. Napoleon 
allowed no Bourbon to live in France. The Bourbons in 1815 
banished him and his son. The Orleanists sent the older Bourbons 
over the frontier, and forbade Louis Napoleon to come home. The 
Republic banished Louis Philippe. Napoleon III. banished the 
Orlean Princes and confiscated their property. The only exception 
was in the permission given to Louis Napoleon to return in 1848, 
and the consequences of that exception were not encouraging. 

The real excuse for the act is found in the fact that every 
French party puts partisan success above national honor. The 
Orleanists intrigue in every court of Europe against the Republic. 
Their following would welcome a foreign invasion, like that of 
1814, which would put the Count of Paris on the throne. There is 
therefore some excuse for regarding a pretender to the crown as a 
public enemy. 


THE deposition and suicide of King Ludwig of Bavaria focuses 
the attention of the world upon the royal caste of Europe, and its 
curious immunities. With few exceptions all the branches of the 
caste are the victims of hereditary insanity in some strain. Some 
ascribe this to their constant intermarriage. It is due more prob- 
ably to their opportunities for self-indulgence and especially for 
self-will. They are in large measure petty gods, who can deal 
with lesser mortals according to their pleasure, and there are few 
minds so strong as to stand the strain of a position so abnormal. 
The sanest royal houses in Europe are probably the two newest,— 
Germany and Sweden; and yet even among the Hohenzollerns 
Frederick William IV. was not quite “ all there.” 
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was young. But self-will ruined him. For years he has been 
mad beyond recovery, and in more than one instance his madness 
has cost human life. Yet nothing less than the financial ruin of 
Bavaria compelled his people and his family to depose him,—a 
proceeding which he at once justified by drowning himself. There 
are many ingenious defences of hereditary monarchy, but nobody 
could defend it on the ground that it is a blessing to the houses 
whose members wear the crown. They are the worst victims of 
the system, and in their sober moments the best of them admit 
it. ‘‘ You would forgive a great deal to us,” said one of Queen 
Victoria’s daughters, “if you knew what we were brought up to 
do, and to expect of others.” 


THE MAINTENANCE OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
HETHER those journals which persist in the assumption 
that the President makes himself a bulwark for the reform 
of the Civil Service imagine that they are thus nursing and 
sustaining a disposition in him of that sort, and so are effectively 
serving a high purpose, we shall not undertake here to decide. 
But certain it is that the assumption has become too bare and too 
empty to be worth regard. It is perfectly plain that Mr. Cleve- 
land is not maintaining, in letter or in spirit, that change of system 
with regard to the national places which he found established 
when he entered office, and which he pledged himself he would 
maintain. He has been, it is true, slow in giving way to the de- 
mands of the ‘‘ hungry and thirsty,” but he has, after all, permitted 
them in one way or another to be fed and watered. The ways 
have been provided by his subordinates, and he cannot be ignorant 
of the nature and extent of their proceedings. As Mr. Findlay 
pointed out, in his recent speech in the House, the postmaster at 
Baltimore had skilfully betrayed and destroyed the whole sum 
and substance of the law. He had made “‘a clean sweep ” of the 
Republican clerks and carriers, and had put in their places men of 
his own party,—doing precisely what the most “ practical ” ward- 
worker in Baltimore could demand of him. 

The case at Baltimore is typical. It is near at hand and easy 
to cite, Mr. Findlay’s exposure being complete, and his testimony 
not to be impeached ; but the same thing is to be said concerning 
Philadelphia and other cities. Mr. Randall’s appointees here are 
following the same road as Mr. Veazie, and their degree of suc- 
cess is little if any inferior to his. The Civil Service rules are be- 
ing broken down, undermined and circumvented. It may be a lit- 
tle more trouble to procure the partisan result which is desired 
than it would be if there wera no law and no regulations on 
the subject, but all the same the party men “ get there.” 

These facts—the consent of the President to the manipula- 
tion of the Reform, the work of his subordinates in that manipu- 
lation, the cries of the Democratic newspapers in many directions 
to repeal the law, the efforts of Mr. Randall, Mr. Holman and 
other leaders to that end, and the applause of the Democratic side 
of the House when Mr. Findlay described the methed of Veazei’s 
trickery ,—fix the position which we must now admit and compre- 
hend the President permits his party to take. The professed 
hopes of the Mugwumps lay all in him, and to his influence alone 
could they point as the possible support of the Reform. 

But it is also true, and we wish to put this side of the case 
with equal emphasis, that there are some weak places in the Re- 
publican line. The demand reported from the State Committee of 
Illinois for the repeal of the law is perhaps the most conspicuous 
recent instance, but there have been and are liable to be others. 
The same vein of unscrupulous and inconsiderate partisanship 
which runs through one party runs into the other. The stratum 
is deeper and wider, no doubt, among those who were so hungry 
and thirsty two years ago, but it has not been exhausted by the 
work of the Reform element in the Republican organization. 

It comes, therefore, to this, that the friends of a free Civil 
Service are called upon for renewed vigilance and exertion. They 
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can have the substantial support of the Republican party if they 
demand it, and they may lose this if they are careless and inat- 
tentive to the danger of the situation. That the Republican party 
itself cannot afford to abandon the Reform, and that it would suf- 
fer for such a betrayal, is not to be taken as a complete assurance, 
for the moral weakness of the party’s machine managers in many 
States is a standing menace to its usefulness for high and honor- 
able work. It must not be taken for granted that the weakness 
shown in Illinois is a single and unimportant instance of decay. 
The advocates of Reform are bound to guard the old lines and re- 
establish them where they have been broken, and they will be 
obliged to employ as means to that end the party which is most 
available, whose membership as a whole is most in sympathy with 
the system by which officers in the public service are required to 
be true to the public rather than servile to a party. 

To maintain the Reform as far as it had gone, and to strengthen 
it for the future, will be no easy matter. The abandonment of it 
by the President and the Democratic leaders in the House is the 
sign of a reactionary tide. Such a reaction would be hailed with 
delight by nearly the whole of their own party,—for the Findlays 
are but a lean handful,—and by a large part of the Republicans. 
It must be stayed, therefore, by resolutely holding the Republican 
leaders to the line of duty, and thus utilizing the whole force of 
the organization behind them. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS UNFRIENDS. 
T is to be regretted that English politics are being brought down 
to something like the French level through the growth of per- 
sonal antipathies and jealousies. It is true that this growth is not 
a thing of yesterday. It made itself felt in the famous quarrel over 
the policy of Russia in 1879, when Mr. Gladstone was stoned on his 
way home from church, and his rival Disraeli left no stone un- 
turned to rouse personal hostility. But since this rending of the 
Liberal party over the Home Rule Bill, the bitterness has become 
worse than 1879. Publicly the relations between the ministry and 
the seceders are formally courteous and substantially spiteful. One 
member of the ministry applied Shakespeare’s line 
“ See what a rent the envious Casca made,” 
to Mr. Chamberlain in debate ; a pronounced Liberal accused the 
same gentleman of saying he had Mr. Gladstone down now, and 
that he would trample on him. In private the very forms of 
courtesy are dispensed with. Earl Spencer is tabooed by the great 
Whig houses for his loyalty to the only policy he knows will pacify 
the country he tried to govern. In multitudes of cases lifelong 
friendships have given way to thestrain of political dissension. 
The prospects of the election are of the most doubtful sort. It 
is true that the caucuses, which represent the rank and file of the 
Liberal party, are loyal to the Premier. In every case where 
they have been called to pronounce upon the conduct of a dissident 
Liberal, they bave condemned him by a great majority. There is 
therefore some reason to look for just such a result as retired the 
whole body of the Adullamites—Robert Lowe alone excepted—to 
private life in 1869. But there are other elements which enter in- 
to the situation and make the result uncertain. One of these is 
the proposed cooperation of the Tories in the election of the Liber- 
als who voted with Lord Hartington against Home Rule. If this 
can be done, and ifthe Tories do not yield to the temptation to 
snatch seats from quarreling Liberals, Mr. Gladstone may be de- 
feated. But the temptation will be great, and the mass of the 
Tory voters will not be easy to manage. They do not understand 
the high politics involved in voting for a Tory to-day and a pro- 
nounced Liberal six months hence. They are still less likely to 
understand it in the case of Mr. Chamberlain’s following, who gen- 
erally favor disestablishment. Six months ago the ’squire and the 


parson told them that the Radicals were atheists in disguise, who 
wished to turn the parish church into a secularist debating hall. 
Are they now to believe that the same Radicals are the friends of 
“ the constitution? ” 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s friends suffer under another disadvantage 
in that they are committed to Home Rule, and would support Mr. 
Gladstone in proposing a bill for that purpose which does not ex- 
clude the Irish delegation from the Imperial Parliament. The 
Tories and the friends of Lord Hartington are opposed to every- 
thing of the sort, and cannot unite to elect Radicals who are ready 
to go so far. It is therefore most probable that Mr, Chamberlain’s 
friends will suffer more severely than any other of the four parties 
which now make their appeal to the English people. 

Against Mr. Gladstone’s prospects of success is the want of 
money andof men. It is by no means easy to find ministerial 
candidates to contest all the seats now represented by Hartington 
Whigs and Chamberlain Radicals. The wealthy and leisurely 
class, which supplies members of Parliament under the existing 
law, is for the most part against Home Rule. If Mr. Gladstone 
wins, the new Parliament will contain a much greater proportion 
of new and untried material, even than does the Parliament now 
to be dissolved. But the new material has been for the most part 
loyal to his leadership. The labor members are for him to a man, 
and have united in an address to their brethren of the working 
classes. 

The ministerial Liberals are short of money, for just the same 
reason. It is the land-owning Whigsand the manufacturing Radi- 
cals who have the long purses, on which a party draws in election 
times. And the expenses ofa British contestare very heavy. The 
example of Ireland shows that the legal and necessary expenses 
could be borne; but in spite of the laws against bribery, the ways 
in which a candidate is expected to contribute to party success are 
still very numerous and costly. And they all are of a character 
to strengthen the claims of wealthy candidates at the expense of 
those who have less to spend. 

On the other hand, a circumstance which is greatly in favor 
of the ministerial party is the splendid health and spirits of their 
leader. The grand old man never appeared in better fighting trim. 
No public document from his pen ever displayed more vigor than 
his recent manifesto to his Midlothian constituents, and he is go- 
ing down to Edinburgh for another campaign like that of 1880. 
Six months ago he was hardly able tospeak. It was in his en- 
forced silence that Mr. Chamberlain nearly wrecked the party in 
the English boroughs by his dissenting Radicalism. There will 
be no such silence now, as his unfriends ruefully admit. The great- 
est voice in England will be heard through the length and breadth 
of the land, in defence of righteousness and fair play to Ireland. 
The lines on which he means to fight are indicated in his manifes- 
to. Two of its paragraphs are worth quoting: 


“Our opponents, gentlemen, whether Tories or seceders, have assumed 
the name of Unionists. I deny them the title to it. In intention, indeed, 
we are all Unionists alike, but the union they refuse to modify is in its pres- 
ent shape a paper union obtained, by force and fraud and never sanctioned 
or accepted by the Irish Nation. They are not Unionists, but paper Union- 
ists. True union is to be tested by the sentiments of the human beings 
united. Tried by this criterion, we have less union between Great Britain 
and Ireland now than we had under the settlement of 1782. 

‘ Enfranchised Ireland, gentlemen, asks through her lawful represen- 
tatives for the revival of her domestic Legislature—not on the face of it an 
innovating, but a restorative, proposal. She urges with truth that the cen- 
tralization of Parliament has been the division of peoples, but she recog- 
nizes the fact that the Union, lawlessly as it was obtained, cannot and ought 
not to be repealed. She is content to receive her legislature in a form di- 
vested of prerogatives which might have impaired her Imperial interests, 
and better adapted than the settlement of 1782 to secure to her regular con- 
trol of her own affairs. She has not repelled but has welcomed the stipula- 
tions for the protection of the minority. To such provisions we have given 
and shall give careful heed, but I trust Scotland will condemn the attempts 
so singularly made to import into the controversy a venomous element of 
religious bigotry. Let her take warning by the deplorable riots in Belfast 
and other places in the North.” 


As our readers know, this basis of settlement is not satisfacto- 
ry in our opinion, even as a temporary arrangement, much less as 
a finality. If there were any other proposal which offered a fairer 
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measure of justice, we should be glad of it. But after all is said, 
Mr. Gladstone stands for the most generous offer ever made by a 
British statesman. He has staked his political standing on the 
chance -of being allowed to do justice, as he understands justice. 
The Irish delegation, which ought to have declined the offer with 
thankful recognition of its good intentions, has not seen fit to do 
so. And our sympathies, therefore, must go with Mr. Gladstone 
against Lord Salisbury, Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
all the rest. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 
HE need of some concerted action for the protection of our for- 
est trees has been long felt by those who have not allowed 
their own individual work and interests to so completely fill their 
lives asto render them insensible to the interests of the community. 
The white man found almost the entire area of that part of the 
North American continent east of the Mississippi, and a large tract 
to the west of it, covered with a continuous forest of broad-leafed 


trees—a wondrous forest—full of magnolias and liriodendrous ; of 


conspicuous flowered leguminous trees such as the Robinia and the 
Judas-tree, of beautiful Ericacezee and Rosacez, of the flowering 
dogwood and the catalpa; and rich in numerous species of oaks, 
elms, birches, beeches, willows, poplars, alders, ashes, and many 
others. But the forest will not grow corn, and the American axe 
was invented. It is a very efficient implement, and does its work 
well. To fell trees was the ambition of every settler; he walked 
around with an axe on his shoulder, and his favorite pastime was 
tree-slaughter. This is still the case in many districts, yet little by 
little the love of tree-destruction has, at least in and near the cen- 
tres of civilization, given place to a vague fear lest our forests 
might fail us, a feeling that trees need some kind of care, since 
they cannot be grown in a year or two. 

The cyclones, droughts, and freshets to which thearid regions 
of the Far West are subject began to teach the lesson that trees 
were necessary to protect a region against an irregular distribution 
of rainfall ; the floods upon the line of the Ohio preached sermons 
against the destruction of the forests about the head-waters of the 
Monongahela and the Alleghany; botanists took up the subject 
and wrote upon it, enforcing their arguments with circumstantial 
accounts of the effects of tree-slaughter and tree-culture in Europe ; 
until at last the ear of the people has been reached, and even in 
country districts a sentiment of respect for trees is growing. 

The United States is one ofthe last of civilized countries to 
commence to care for its trees. In Europe the era of tree-slaugh- 
ter has passed. Southern Europe has suffered greatly from its 
effects, England and France have been scathed ; Northern Europe 


hes been threatened with the loss of one of its greatest sources of | 


revenue ; and now tree-planting, and the conservation of the ex- 
isting woods, are in various ways enforced by laws and by pub- 
lic opinion. 

But the times are ripe in this country, and the movement has 
commenced, Even Pennsylvania, slow to move though it is, has 
now its Forestry Association, the object of which is to disseminate 
among the people information respecting the effects of forest-de- 
struction in the change of climate, unequal distribution of rainfall 
and water-supply, and injury to important interests; to promote 
such legislation as shall prevent the occurrence of those disastrous 
conflagrations that now do even more damage than the wanton 
use of the axe; to foster tree-planting and to encourage tree-con- 
servation. 

In this good work every one can help, though in varying de- 
gree. Every youth who, when in the woods, forbears to break or 
cut down a promising young tree, every man or woman who plants 
a tree where it will have a chance to grow, is assisting in forest 
preservation. Whatever legislation may ultimately be formulated, 
the conservation of our woods will ever depend principally upon 
the amount of public opinion which supports legislation. When 
the owners of trees, and all those whose livelihood is directly or 
indirectly affected by the deforestation of our State, shall have 
learned to take the same care of trees that they take of domestic 
animals, to cut down only such as are required for use, and to 
either plant or protect from injury existing promising young trees 
to supply the place of those cut down,—then our forests wili be safe. 

To effect this, as to effect other great reforms, much teaching 
must be done, and, while no effort should be spared to reach the 
minds of adults, the education of the young in this respect is of 
even greater importance. It needs no separate text-book, no ad- 
dition of a new ‘ology to the school course, to compass this object. 
More or less of physical geography is taught in our schools, and 
the usual information concerning the distribution of trees can 
easily be enforced by a few practical] lessons upon the influence of 
trees upon man, 
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In this, as in every State, there ought also to be aschool of for- 
estry, in which all things relating to the conservation of existing 
forests, to tree-planting, arboriculture, methods of exploitation, 
and laws bearing upon the subject, shall be taught to those who 
expect to have, whether in a public or private capacity, the man- 
agement of forested land. 

Organized and persistent effort, on the part of all who realize 
how close isthe bond which unites the animal kingdom to the veg- 
etable, is necessary to carry out these objects, and THE AMERICAN 
gives place to this article in the hope to incite to such effort some 
who are yet lukewarm. 


W. N. LOCKINGTON. 


FORTUNE. 
HE adds her bounty to the rich man’s store, 

But seldom seeks the dwellings of the poor. 
She seems resolved to keep their lives forlorn,— 
To pass them by with unrelenting scorn,— 
She who presides at every sumptuous feast, 
And brings good gifts to those who need them least. 

WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW:.' 

MINHERE are certain biographies which seem expressly calcu- 

lated to quicken and renew our faith in the worth of human 
existence, opening as they do fresh vistas into the rich possibilities 
of life; showing us domestic happiness, friendship, intimate con- 
tact with the most stimulating of contemporary minds, and world- 
ly success, under their fairest conditions,—a success too which all 
must feel to be no capricious throw of fortune, but the clear 
result of disciplined powers and consistent aims reaching to ac- 
complished ends. The present biography of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow is peculiarly one of these, and is as bright and helpful 
as the poet’s own “Psalm of Life.” The main incidents of his 
career were all well-known before. There was in fact a most 
unusual absence of mystery even concerning the most private and 
personal details of Longfellow’s history. Everything in his 
record is as clear and transparent as his individual powers and 
qualities, and his poetic work besides is entirely removed from 
that sphere of passion and morbid unrest which characterizes the 
writings of so many poets, and piques curiosity and rouses con- 
jecture. But although no one requires to gratify his inquisitive- 
ness by opening these two volumes, they are nevertheless brim- 
ful of charm and interest, and offer what is most precious in a 
biography,—a genuine life-experience. {Few poets have, like 
Longfellow, been able to live both in their ideals and in the 
actual world; that is, if those almost perfected conditions of ex- 
istence which were from the first the gift of the gods to the 
youthful poet, may be called the actual world. “Youth is a 
mistake, middle life a struggle, old age a regret”? did not epito- 
mize life for him. Longfellow may be said to have made no 
mistakes. As a boy of seventeen he chose his career as a man of 
letters, and at his desire his horizons widened and included what- 
ever he needed for his development. Born in Portland, Maine, 
in 1807,—he entered Bowdoin College at the age of fifteen, and 
before he had graduated gained a considerable reputation as a 
poet. Luckily other powers made themselves recognized, and his 
facility in acquiring languages induced the trustees of the college 
to promise him a professorship if he would study in Europe for 
two years and fit himself to fill the newly-endowed chair of 
Modern Languages. Accordingly at the age of nineteen Long- 
fellow was already embarked in his life-long career, for his studies 
in no way impeded his literary ambitions, but fixed and deepened 
his poetic instincts and impulses by enlarging his knowledge and 
widening his culture. | It is pleasant to read the rapturous letters 
written home by the youth: to hear of his pedestrian tour of the 
valley of the Loire with a flute in his knapsack, and of his various 
impressions and experiences gathered in Spain and Italy which 
went to make up his first book ‘“Outre-Mer.” At the age of 
twenty-two he was again in America, and settled as professor at 
Bowdoin. His first marriage soon followed, then again in 1835 
he again went abroad for a year’s study before taking the chair of 
Belles-Lettres at Harvard, about to be vacated by Ticknor. It 
was during this second residence in Europe that Longfellow’s 
first wife died at Rotterdam. Within the following year he was 
thrown into the intimate companionship of the family of Mr. 
Appleton of Boston, and the well-known romance began which 
“Hyperion” shadows forth, and which finally in 1848 led to the 
happiest of marriages. The journals of that fair, beautiful life of 
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which “Craigie House” in Cambridge was the scene are all before 
us here, and both in what they disclose and what they only sug- 
gest reveal the perfection of a cultivated, healthy existence. 
Children are born, a child dies: old ties are sanctified and new 
ones made: friends come and go, chiefly the best thinkers and 
hardest workers of the epoch;—the page is filled with famous 
names; generous and charining hospitalities make Craigie House 
the centre of a delightful circle. Thither too, come refugees, as- 
piring poets, bores, noodles. There is no chance for ennui, and 
alas ! too little opportunity for work. The pressure of unuttered 
thought and unwritten poems was upon the mind of the poet, 
and in answering all the claims upon him of an absorbing domes- 
tic life, his duties at the college, visitors and correspondence, 
Longfellow feels perpetually that his strength is frittered away. 
Again and again the cry goes up in the journal, “Iam in despair 
at the swift flight of time, and the utter impossibility I feel to lay 
hold of anything permanent. Ali my hours and days go to 
perishable things.” Yet to deny the reality of these various de- 
mands upon his sympathy and effort was to deny a part of him- 
self. Had Longfellow been able to secure himself against in- 
terruptions, and transfer his whole thought into a mental world 
remote and alien from his surroundings, we doubt whether his 
poems would possess that wonderful human sympathy and that 
absolute healthiness of sentiment which has from the first made 
them the help and inspiration of such multitudes of readers. 

In 1855 Longfellow resigned his position at Harvard, and 
devoted himself thenceforth to poetry. He was already, next to 
Tennyson, the most famous of living poets, and the publication 
of ‘ Hiawatha” was now to bring up the circulation of his books 
into numbers fairly surprising. Edition after edition followed 
each other both here and in England, and the “Courtship of 
Miles Standish” started off with a sale of twenty-five thousand 
the first week. It was a part of Goethe’s advice to young poets 
that they should not wholly concentrate their strength on ambi- 
tious undertakings, lest they lacked the requisite leisure and 
inclination to embody fugitive and transient phases of emotion, 
and size and fix beautiful impressions of what they saw and 
heard, in short poems. { Longfellow excelled in occasional pieces,— 
and his lyrics and songs, his birthday and festival poems, his 
sonnets and tender elegies, furnish a sort of pictorial illustration 
of the thoughts that came and went in his mind, and the events of 
his domestic and social life. All the phases of his long life are 
repeated in his minor verses, recall his boyhood and youth, his 
jeys and sorrows, the various epochs of his children’s develop- 
ment, the generous hospitalities of Craigie House, and bring up 
the faces of Sumner, Felton, Agassiz, Hawthorne, Emerson and 
Prescott, all of whom, one after the other, dropped out of that 
brilliant coterie before Longtellow’s own career was rounded to 
its close. We can hardly venture to allude to the tragedy of 1861, 
and its effect upon his life. ‘With me all deep feelings are 
silent ones,” he had written years before, and as there had been 
little allusion to his deep-seated joy in married life, there is but 
little record of his sorrow in his journals, and none in his pub- 
lished verse, save in the sonnet ‘On Translating Dante” when 
he says. 

“T enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at the minster gate.” 

After his death, however, these lines, which we cannot refrain 
from quoting, were found in his portfolio,—‘t The Cross of Snow :” 

In the long, sleepless watches of the night, 

A gentle face—the face of one long dead — 

Looks at me from the wall, where round its head 
The night-lamp casts a halo of pure light. 

Here in this room she died; and soul more white 
Never through martyrdom of fire was led 

To its repose ; nor can in books be read 

The legend of a life now benedight. 

There is a mountain in the distant west 

That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 

Displays a cross of snow upon its side. 

Such is the cross I wear upon my breast 

These eighteen years, through all the changing scenes 
And seasons, changeless since the day she died. 

Yet in spite of this miserable doom of lonely pain, the last 
twenty years of Longfellow’s existence were rich in all that 
crowns a noble and well spent life. His journals continue to 
throw light on his own pursuits, and show his interest in the war, 
and his sympathy with all the movement of events. In 1868 he 
made another visit to Europe, accompanied by his children; then 
returning, he settled down to those congenial occupations which 
continued to the end. It was characteristic of his luminous and 
tranquil intellect that his later verse was full of an ardor and 
‘calm, of noble forms and large ideas, which almost surpassed the 
best he had written in earlier life. There is something ideal and 
heroic in the picture of the white-haired old man delivering his 
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“Morituri Salutamis” before the undergraduates at Brunswick. | December, 1775, four months before Lexington was fought, and 
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Longfellow lived until 1882. It is said that Emerson, whose 
mind and powers were fast failing, while going home from the 
funeral of the poet, observed dreamily to his companion, ‘“ That 
gentleman whom we just attended to the grave,—({I cannot re- 
member his name)-—had a beautiful soul.” Emerson’s tribute was 
Longfellow had a beautiful soul, and open although it is to 
us in every page of his poetry, this biography discloses it still 
more. We congratulate Mr. Samuel Longfellow, the editor as he 
modestly calls himself, that he had the high privilege of under- 
taking such a task, and that he can now enjoy the well-earned 
satisfaction of such an accomplished result. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

TIVHE address of Matthew Arnold, at the University of Pennsyl- 

vania, on the 9th inst., was notable chiefly for the character 
of the audience, the implied compliment to Mr. Arnold, and the 
fact that he does not propose to lecture elsewhere during his visit 
to this country. What he said concerning the public schools of 
Europe was valuable to Americans only in certain particulars; 
chief among these the need for establishing,—as provided in the 
Zurich constitution,—an organic connection” between all the 
schools, from the lowest upward to the highest. This is a need 
especially known to exist in this city and state, and the lesson 
conveyed in the example which Mr. Arnold cited cannot but be 
well placed here. That the work of a University should crown 
the work begun in the primary schools is according to the rational 
order of things. What Mr. Arnold said,—occupying a considera- 
ble part of his discourse,—on the ‘religious instruction ” in the 
German schools, and his inferential recommendation of similar 
work in those of this country, was probably assented to by very 
few in his audience. 

* * * 

THE question whether “journalism” can be taught prac- 
tically as part of a collegiate course, and cognately whether col- 
lege men are likely to succeed as writers for the newspaper press, 
comes up at intervals, and is especially apt to do so about Com- 
mencement times. As a rule the newspapers reply to both the ques- 
tions in the negative, and they usually accompany this answer 
with a free measure of ridicule that it should be thought worth 
while to ask them. But the grain of truth in the matter is not 
very often pointed out. The most serious reason why the gradu- 
ate ofa college is not well qualified for work upon the average 
newspaper is that his studies have developed tastes and feelings 
divergent from,—we do not need to say, above,—the average. 
He thinks subjects interesting which the ordinary reader does not 
sare for at all, and he holds in contempt a great number of affairs 
which the ordinary reader regards as of vital daily concern. If 
he cannot enter into the base-ball match with the liveliest inter- 
est, and embark his whole “ being” in a ward political contest, 
he will not do justice in his work to the state of the popular mind. 
A contemporary, discussing this point, puts it thus: 

The subject chosen must be one that people are interested in—whether 
the matter be editorial or reportorial. The brightest possible writing up of 
a poorly selected subject will not redeem it from the charge of dullness. 
The newspaper writer must trim his sails to catch the shifting breezes of 
popular interest, to-day deaiing with base ball, to-morrow with a murder, 
the next day with an election sermon. The newspaper writer must also 
consequently be interested in everything that interests anybody, and know 
accurately what most interests everybody ata given time. Like Cicero he 
must feel a kinship in everything that is human.” 

* * * 

THE State College at Bellefonte will have its closing exer- 
cises week after next, beginning on the 27th with a sermon to the 
graduates by Rev. Wayland Hoyt, and closing on the Ist proximo 
with an fs Row by Andrew Carnegie, on “* The American’s Her- 
itage.”’ We fear itis by no means so widely known as it deserves 
to be, how honorable an effort President Atherton is making to 
build up this institution. THE AMERICAN, as our readers are 
doubtless well aware, was in time past obliged to point out the 
lamentable deficiencies which existed in its work, but we believe 
there has been a substantial and very commeydable improvement 
in many particulars. The selection of Mr. Carnegie to deliver the 
Commencement address in some degree typifies the new spirit, 
and his theme will no doubt give him opportunity to fully illus- 
trate it. 


” 


* x * 

AN article in Harper’s Magazine for July attempts to make a 
correction of the ordinary historical accounts, and to show that 
the American Revolution was begun before Gage sent Piteairn 
out to Coneord. Theauthor, Ballard Smith, insists that the initial 
stroke for freedom, and the most important incident introducing 
the Revolution, was the attack upon Fort William and Mary, in 
Portsmouth Harbor, N. H., by a band of young patriots led by 
John Sullivan, afterwards one of Washington’s generals, in 
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months before Bunker Hill. The garrison was surprised, and the 
entire ammunition seized. The news of this assault caused the 
greatest excitement in England, and precipitated the Revolution. 
The captured gunpowder played a critical part at Bunker Hill, 
arriving just in the nick of time to prevent a rout. ‘The article is 


illustrated by Howard Pyle. One natural comment upon Sullivan’s 
energy in this business is the regret, in view of the way he let | 
General Howe surprise him at Brandywine, that he had not al- 
ways kept as wide awake. 


REVIEWS. 

THE ELEMENTS OF Economics. By Henry Dunning Macleod, M. 
A. In two volumes. Vol. II., Part I. (Completing Pure 
Economics.) Pp. 376. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

ARBITRATION BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABorR. A History and an 
Argument. By Daniel J. Ryan. Pp. ix and 127. 8vo. Col- 
umbus: A. H. Smythe. 


UnwIsE Laws. A Consideration of the Operations of a Protective 


Tariff upon Industry, Commerce and Society. By Lewis H. 

Blair. Pp. viand 178. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

N R. MACLEOD is well known as one of the most eccentric 
4 of English economists. He has built an economic system 
upon the principle that “supply creates demand” instead of the 
reverse. His principle is true enough in a multitude of cases, but 
they are rather exceptional than normal. Whether it be this 
principle or his disputatious temper it is that forces him into colli- 
sion with all previous economists, it is certain that his works— 
not excepting his splendid but unfinished Dictionary of Political 
Economy—are a sustained criticism of what every other writer 
has had to say. Ricardo and Mill are the especial sufferers, but 
Adam Smith does not escape. His criticism of the orthodox 
schools does not carry him into any other. He is the Ishmael of 
the science. 

The contents of the first chapter in this volume is an illustra- 
tion of his bellicosity. It professes to be a discussion of the nature 
of value, and is rather an attack upon what others have said than 
an investigation of the subject in itself. He finds it easy enough 
to shatter the definition which makes value depend on the cost of 
production, but takes no notice of what Carey has said of its de- 
pendence on the cost of reproduction. It would be well for Mr. 
Macleod if he would banish Smith, Mill, Ricardo and all the rest 
out of his books, and write constructively rather than critically. 
It is where he he has been the least ofa critic and the most of an 
independent student that his work has had value, as in the analy- 
sis of the economic significance of credit in the second chapter of 
this volume. No orthodox English economist, and no American 
or continental disciple of that school, has done halfso much to 
clear up the subject. 

Mr. Ryan must command the sympathy of every sensible and 
ublic-spirited person by his historical and economic argument in 
ehalf of arbitration. We think the great merit of the book is in 

its exposition of what has been done to promote arbitration in 
England, and the success which has attended the labors of Mr. 
Mundella and others. But we must dissent from what we think 
the overstatements of the chapter on ‘ The Failure and Fallacy of 
Strikes.” It is very easy to accumulate a great mass of figures 
about strikes which have failed, and there are plenty of general 
considerations against strikes of any sort. But these do not make 
up the whole case. The most striking general fact in the history 
of labor for half a century past has been the advance in wages. 
Can Mr. Ryan or anyone else tell us of a case where an advance 
in wages has been made voluntarily, not by a single employer, 
but by a whole class of employers? Has it not been secured either 
by a strike or by a threat of one? Even arbitration owes such 
attention as employers are likely to give it to the fact that a strike 
is the probable alternative. 

Mr. Blair is one of the many writers who have undertaken to 
write down the protective policy, without mastering the problem 
he has to solve. He is not an economist in any sense of the word, 
and yet he undertakes to deal with a great economic question. 
He has the genuine note of the Free Trader—historic inaccuracy. 
Thus he undertakes to explain how the South was kept poor, in- 
dependently of slavery, by the protective laws. Is he not aware 
that Mr. Benton, a Southern man and a Free Trader, pricked this 
bubble long ago by showing that the comparative poverty and 
general indebtedness of the South antedated the en Me of 
a protective Tariff. Mr Blair seems to be a Southerner, and his 
book has value asa statement of the economic superstitions still 
cherished by many Southerners. R. E. T. 


SHAFTESBURY, (The First Earl.) New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1886. 
This is the American reprint of the latest issue in the series of 
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| ing described Darwin and Marlborough. Reading backward from 
| the dates of the latter volume, we reach by a natural transition 
| those with which Mr. Anthony Ashley Cooper, first Earl of 
| Shaftesbury, connected his name and fame, for Marlborough 
“caught on,” if we may use a rather slangy colloquialism, nearly 
where Shaftesbury dropped off. Mr. Traill’s treatment of his 
theme is very like that of Mr. Saintsbury’s in Marlborough ; he 
takes the ground that Dryden’s unsparing attacks in ‘‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel,” and ‘‘ The Medal,” were excessive upon the 
one side, while the eulogiums bestowed upon him in the two 
biographies of Martyn and Christie seem to go beyond the mark in 
the other. Dryden, indeed, was echoed by other famous writers 
of so-called history or biography, in the persons of Macaulay and 
| Lord Campbell, but Mr. Traill pungently describes the latter as 
“the most unfair and inexact of biographers,’ and takes proper 
care to warn his readers not to rely upon the rhetorical partisan- 
ship of the former. 

In fact, Mr. Anthony Ashley Cooper, who became a knight 
and earl, and who lived and figured in a very trying time for an 
ambitious public man, by no means approached the victor of 
Blenheim in dark and ugly performances. His fault lay,—if we 
conclude to regard him as faulty,—in changing sides when he saw 
that he was on the losing one, and, as Mr. Traill points out, it 
must be admitted both that he had a singular aptitude for doing 
this at the right time, and also that it is very singular that “ al- 
most every step in his advancement should be attended by highly 
suspicious circumstances.’”’ Doubtless, however, he could have 
explained all these to his own satisfaction ; he had the misfortune 
to wish to stand in high places, to fill the positions of honor and 
influence, ata time when such standing was necessarily very 
slippery and difficult; and he would have answered plausibly that 
the limitations of life did not permit him to wait a generation until 
days came in which a straight forward course would be possible. 





THE SOUTH: ITs INDUSTRIAL, FINANCIAL, AND POLITICAL CoNn- 

DITION. By A. K. McClure. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

Co. 1886. 

Col. McClure explains in his introduction that this volume 
gives in carefully-revised chapters the results of several recent 
journeys in the Southern States, and that some of the chapters 
were written so long ago as five years. We should judge this 
latter to be the case with those referring to ‘“carpet-bag” ad- 
ministrations in South Carolina, and some of the other States, the 
details given in that connection being very much the same as we 
became accustomed to hear in the period from 1874 to 1876, when 
the excellent Mr. Tilden was laying the ground for his famous 
St. Louis declaration that ‘‘ Reform is necessary ,”’—a “cry ”’ after- 
wards exposed to some remark during the episode of cipher dis- 
patches, and the Cronin performance in Oregon. 

Most of the book, however, bears upon the industrial condi- 
tion of the South, and especially describes and stimulates the 
development of enterprise in manufacturing, mining and railroad- 
ing—that construction of the New South which became possible 
when free labor was substituted for slavery. In regard to this 
Col. McClure is as enthusiastic as could be desired; in his preface 
hesays: “ Believing that we are soon to date the turn of the tide 
of foreign immigration from the West to the South; that we are 
soon to note a rapid migration of skilled labor from the North to 
the South; that Northern capital will at an early day turn 
southward to manufacture iron, mine and ship coal, spin and 
weave cotton, and rear machine shops; and that the surplus pop- 
ulation of our fields, our mines, our forests and our mills will 
gradually but surely seek the better facilities for requited industry 
in the Southern States, I offer the suggestions of these pages,” ete. 

Four of the chapters have a personal and reminiscent interest. 
One of these discribes a visit to Arlington, another to Jeff. Davis, 
a third to Mrs. James K. Polk, widow of the President, and the 
fourth to ‘“‘the home and grave of Clay.’’ This last, we cannot 
help but think, is well chosen to close the book ; there is a genuine 
warmth in the allusions to the departed statesman, whose dust 
lies in the Lexington cemetery, and whose statue faces his cher- 
ished and beautiful estate at Ashland. 


_- Face. A Novel. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The heroine of “ Face to Face” isa graduate of Girton Col- 
lege, and could we believe that the author of this fantastic but dull 
novel had endeavored to portray a typical “Girton girl,” we 
might suppose him to entertain a hearty grudge against that in- 
stitution. Miss Evelyn Pimlico seems to us however to shadow 
forth no living, breathing reality, but to be the mere projection of 
her creator’s own individual whims and theories. As he was to 
bring his chief personage face to face with some very unpleasant 
and well-nigh impossible situations, he needed perhaps an unpleas- 
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ant and well-nigh impossible young woman, capable of confronting 
difficulties and dangers. He makes her learned without intelli- 
gence, accomplished without culture, beautiful without delicacy 
or good taste, and above all, intensely egoistic. 
in England, then changes to this country. Evelyn is tired of the 


The scene begins | 


old world, and longs to set to work and earn her living in the new, | 


and rather than accept the offers of rich suitors, decides to become, 
if need be, a shop-girl. At this juncture an old gentleman who 
had admired her youthful beauty and spirit unexpectedly dies and 
leaves her fifteen millions of dollars, much of it invested in manu- 
facturing interests. 

Hitherto the book has discussed international and social top- 
ics, but now with fifteen millions at stake it develops into a novel 
on the labor question. Miss Pimlico has a great many ideas, and 
now enjoys an unequaled opportunity for experimenting on them. 
She resolves to make her factory operatives happy at any cost, 
shares everything with them except her losses, which she bears 
herself, and which threaten to bring her to financial failure. Mir- 
acles repeat themselves in her case however, and at the right mo- 
ment one of her discarded suitors sends her an invention by which 
she can manufacture without cost and thus undersell all manufac- 
turers who compete with her. She ruins all the rival capitalists: 
there are strikes, mobs, conflagrations, above which Evelyn,— 
with her invention, and her now accepted lover,—rises triumphant. 
It would be hazardous to offer a conjecture as to the author’s own 
views on the labor question, but from his hap-hazard style of inci- 
dent, and his belief in miracles, we should judge that he rejected 
logic and even necessity, and wished to show the worthlessness of 
all consistent views on moral and social schemes. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 
HE issue of Cassell’s National Library for May 22d contains 
Burke’s pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Thoughts on the Present Discon- 
tents,” with some of his speeches of about the same time. This 
was one of Burke’s earliest political deliverances, and though it 
will hardly bear comparison with the magnificent eloquence of 
his later works, it is a keen and forceful presentation of its subject. 
This issue as a whole is of especial use as an introduction to the 
study of that remarkable period of English constitutional history 
from which the possibility of American independence sprang. 


August von Edlinger has written a very convenient little work 
of much use to the student of history or geography. It does not 
pretend to completeness (Kleines Etymologisch-geographisches 
Lexikon. Miinchen: 1885), though even complete lexicons of this 
kind have hardly in their etymological department been brought 
down to date. From a pedagogical point of view such a work isa 
real necessity, and it is by no means a superfluity from the scien- 
tist’s standpoint. The etymologies are in the main conscientiously 
collected from the best authorities, and it is by way of cautioning 
rather than censure that we point out a few errors which have 
crept in. In calling Ararat “a mountain in Armenia,” the author 
has simply followed the mistake which so many Bible translators 
have made. In the account of the deluge, the Hebrew text reads 
that the ark rested “ upon the mountains of Ararat.” The latter 
is therefore evidently a country and nota mountain. Urartu is the 
Assyrian name for Armenia, and as this is no doubt identical with 
Ararat, the tradition which made the ark rest in Armenia is quite 
correct. Babel is not bdb-bel, “ gate of Bel,’ but bdb-el, “ gate of 
God.” Beirutis of course for Hebrew Be’eroth “ wells,” and Babel- 
mandeb is “gate of affliction,’’—distress, straits,—rather than 
“gate of tears.” 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S new story, “ Kidnapped,” 
will be published early in July by Cassell & Co. * An 
Elementary Course in Practical Zodlogy,” by B. P. Colton, A. M., 
is in the press of D. C. Heath & Co.—Gen. Marcus J. Wright, 
of Tennessee, and A. L. Long, of Virginia, will shortly bring out 
a popular life of Gen. Robert E. Lee.——The author of the clever 
stories of English garrison life, much the best things of the kind 
that have appeared since Lever, that have reached popularity un- 
der the alleged authorship of ‘‘ John Strange Winter,” is now dis- 
covered to be a Mrs. Stannard. Harper’s Bazar gives a portrait 
of the lady, with some account of her. 


Appleton Morgan, the Shakespearian scholar, has an article 
in the July Wide-Awake entitled “ A Sixteenth Century Boy.” —— 
Mr. Stoneham, the London publisher, who is one of the principal 
sellers of cheap books in the world, says that the most popular au- 
thor of the day judging from his experience, is Walter Besant.—— 
Macmillan & Co. announce ‘ A companion work to Adam Smith’s 
celebrated ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ ’”’ entitled ‘‘ The Wealth of House- 
holds,” treating of wages, profit, rent, property in land, etc., with 











chapters on the fallacies of Socialism and allied subjects. Mrs. 
Helen Campbell has written a new story which Roberts Bros. will 
shortly bring out, entitled ‘‘ Miss Melinda’s Opportunity.” The 
J. B. Lippincott Co. have in press “ Travels in Brazil,” by E. J. 
M. Clemens; “ A Soldier’s Reminiscences in Peace and War,” by 
Gen. R. W. Johnson; ‘‘A Fallen Idol,’ by F. Anstey, and vol- 
umes of ‘‘ Poems,”’ by Emily Charles and H. 8. Hagert. 


The Interior Department, through the First Assistant Seare- 
tary, Mr. H. L. Muldrow, has had encouraging success in its re- 
cent attempt to make aclearing-house for Government documents 
in the case of the Congressional Globe and Record. It now issues 
fresh circulars to public libraries, enabling them, at no expense to 
themselves, to dispose of their duplicates, and to fill gaps in their 
sets of reports of the Patent-Office, Agricultural Department, 
Smithsonian Institution, Geological Survey, American Archives, 
American State Papers, Annals of Congress, and Register of De- 
bates. 

John Russell Bartlett, author of the “ Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms,” died recently at the age of sixty. As a student of his- 
tory and ethnology he had attained a wide reputation——The 
publishers of Gen. Fremont’s memoirs, Messrs. Belford, Clark & 
Co.. contradict the report that the plates of that work were des- 
troyed in the destructive fire in Chicago. “The Magic of a 
Voice,” a novel by Margaret Russell Macfarlane, which Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. have in press, is a musical story of country life 
among the higher classes of Mecklenburg. High hopes have been 
formed of it. Cardinal Antonelli has served as a model for one 
of the characters in Mr. Crawford’s new novel, “ Sarracinesca.” 
The period immediately follows the expulsion of the Bourbons 
from Naples. 


Dr. A. Neubauer’s catalogue of Hebrew manuscripts at Oxford 
will be ready next month. 


Col. Richard M. Hoe, head of the well-known house of R. 
Hoe & Co., died of heart disease recently at Florence, Italy. To 
Col. Hoe journalism is largely indebted for the improvements in 
the mechanism of the printing press which have made possible 
the printing of the enormous editions now issued of such papers 
as The Ledger and The Record in this city, the Herald, World and 
Sun in New York, the Herald,in Boston, the Telegraph and News, 
in London, and the Petit Journal, in Paris. Col. Hoe was a man 
of great intelligence, strong character and generous and kindly 
instincts. Two of his daughters were married to members of the 
house of Harper & Bros.—Mr. J. Henry Harper and Mr. John 
Harper. 

The International Typographical Convention in session last 
week at Pittsburg, Pa., received as a gift ‘‘ to be used without con- 
dition or suggestion of any kind,’ a check for $10,000 from 
Messrs. George W. Childs and A. J. Drexel, of Philadelphia, each 
contributing $5,000. Prof. E. L. Youmans, editor of the Popular 
Science Monthly, and of the Appletons’ “ International Scientific 
Series,” is reported to be seriously ilim—Hobart Pacha’s book, 
“Sketches of my Life,’ is announced for immediate publication 
in England. Mr. E. W. Howe, author of ‘‘ The Story of a Coun- 
try Town,” etc., and who is confessedly the most original writer 
the State of Kansas has yet produced, will soon publish another 
novel. 

The University of Cambridge has resolved to confer upon 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes the honorary degree of Doctor of Let- 
ters. Mr. Malcolm Macmillan has in preparation a critical bi- 
ography of Samuel Richardson, the English novelist. Von 
Ranke had finished the seventh volume of his “ History of the 
World,” bringing it down tothe German Emperor, Henry V. The 
eighth volume was left in so forward a state that it can be com- 
pleted with little labor, according to the historian’s evident inten- 
tions.——The most successful of recent novels in Spain is “ Pepita 
Jimenez, by Sefior Juan Valera, recently Spanish minister to our 
government, and recognized as the most prominent literary man 
of the time in Spain. 

The seventh volume of the Putnams’ complete edition of Ham- 
ilton has appeared after a delay of several months. This is ex- 
plained by the statement that after the volume was in large part 
in type, the existence of some previous imprinted correspondence 
was discovered, and it was decided to delay the printing until this 
could be secured. 


Messrs. Porter & Coates have in press for publication about 
July Ist, “Joe Wayring at Home; or, The Story of a Fly-Rod,” 
by Harry Castlemon; ‘ Helping Himself; or, Grant Thornton’s 
Ambition,” by Horatio Alger, Jr.: ‘“‘ Footprints in the Forest,” by 
Edward 8. Ellis; ‘‘ Ways and Means,” by Margaret Vandegrift ; 
and “ Holidays at the Grange; or, A Week’s Delight,” by Emily 
Mayer Higgins. 

John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, it is reported, intends 
publishing an illustrated weekly magazine for children ——Rev. 
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A. 'T. Pierson, D. D., of Philadelphia, has nearly ready two vol- | the familiar environment of his working hours. The pose is easy 
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umes of religious interest, “ Many Infallible Proofs,” and ‘“ The 
Crisis of Missions,” the latter of which Messrs. Robert Carter & 
Co. will publish in the autumn.—A monograph on André and 
Hale, called “ The Two Spies,” from the pen of Benson J. Los- 
sing, is nearly ready for publication. kK. R. Champlin has be- 
gun a series of papers in The Christian Union on “ Unheralded 
Poets.” The first is devoted to Mrs, M. E. H. Everett of Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs. Caroline H. Dall writes us that copies of a 
pamphlet reprint of her article on “ Sordello,’ made at the re- 
quest of members of the London Browning Society, may be had 
of Messrs. Roberts Brothers. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

NHE June Andover is still the centre of educational discussion. 
President Gilman explains the group system of college 
studies in the Johns Hopkins University, and seems to have struck 
the happy medium between the pro- and anti-electives. Prof. G. 
H. Howison, of the University of California, criticises the ‘‘ Har- 
vard idea” and Prof. J. H. Denison, of Williams, contributes an 
article on Individualism in Education. Mellen Chamberlain 

writes an appreciative review of Prof. McMaster’s History. 

From a paper in the last number of the Journal of the An- 
thropological Institute, it would seem that the well-known boys’ 
game of “hop-scotch” dates back to the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. 

The latest issue in the Porta Linguarum Orientalium is an 
Etheopische Grammatik, by Dr. F. Pretorius, of the University of 
greslau. (Ruther, Lipzig). 

The last act of Goldsmith’s “ She Stoops to Conquer,” with E. 
A. Abbey’s exquisite drawings, is concluded in the July Harper's, 
with three full-page cuts. The Epilogue will be illustrated in the 
August number, and then the whole will be brought out, with a 
number of new pictures, as a holiday volume next season. 


ART NOTES. 

[* seems to be effectually settled that no American shall be 

eligible to the highest honors of the Paris Salon. There is 
no prescription in the matter, and no act of exclusion has been 
officially promulgated against Americans, but the unwritten law 
is none the less stringent, none the less strictly enforced. That it 
may be seen they are not neglected or overlooked, the award of 
“Honorable Mention” is occasionally accorded; a sort of cutting 
off with a mourning ring, welcome to the individual recipient, 
perhaps, but a distinct notice to the artistic public that nothing 
more need be expected. 

This cut direct seems to be the final expression of that senti- 
ment of indignant hostility stirred up in France by the duty of 
thirty per cent. ad valorem imposed by our Congress on imported 
works of art. There was for atime quite an active animosity in 
Paris relative to this matter, and the measures practically exclud- 
ing certain American products from France were, it has been said, 
the more easily enacted because of this feeling. It was also pro- 
posed that American students should be refused admission to the 
art schools; and various other unfriendly acts were hotly urged 
as justifiable and proper under the cireumstances. This ebullition 
of anger has gradually subsided without endangering the peaceful 
relations of the two countries, but the net result of the commotion 
is that American artists are shut out from the higher competition 
of the Salon. This unpublished fiat has been brought into es- 
pecially distinct notice in the awards of the present Salon. Mr. 
Alexander Harrison, by the position he has gained in previous 
years, and by the unqualified testimonies of merit with which his 
contribution to the Salon this year has been received by the ar- 
tists and the critics, had every reason to expect a fair recognition 
of standing in the world of art, and an endorsement of the public 
approval of the “ Arcadians,” his much praised picture in the cur- 
rent competition. Being an American, Mr. Harrison is ruled out, 
and this recognition, which he would have unquestionably re- 
ceived as Greek or barbarian, is peremptorily refused. The anti- 
American discrimination is not officially grounded on nationality 
but in press comments on the matter the fact is fully admitted 
and justified. American artists are very plainly told that the 
highest honors of the Salon are not for them. No matter what 
their work is, ‘Honorable Mention” is the most distinguished 
reward they can hope to gain. 

Miss Cecilia Beaux has finished her portrait of the Rev. Dr. 
Furness, and will place it on exhibition at Earles’ galleries during 
the coming week. Itisa noble work, and will establish the artist’s 
position in the front rank of American portrait painters, The 
composition is simple and yet picturesque. The venerable pastor 
is represented as sitting in his study, surrounded by his books and 





and unaffected, and an agreeable background is secured by ju- 
dicious use of library drapery, and while there is not the slightest 
suggestion of pillar and curtain devices, the attitude of the figure 
and the arrangement of accessories being wholly unconventional, 
the dignity and impressive character of historic portraiture is fully 
sustained. Dr. Furness’s immediate friends are eminently well 
satisfied with the faithful likeness Miss Beaux has succeeded in 
producing, and the artists who have seen the picture, for it isa 
pictureas well as a portrait, are enthusiastic in their admiration of 
its high qualities as a work of art. It will find its permanent place 
in the parlors of the First Unitarian Church, and this community 
is indebted to Miss Beaux for preserving so truthful a representa- 
tion of the distinguished divine who has for more than half a cen- 
tury been a leader among the best thinkers and best workers in 
Philadelphia. 

H. T. Cariss’s large historic picture of ‘‘ Washington at Valley 
Forge ”’ has been hung in the library of the Union League; the 
most appropriate place that could be found for this important 
work. The scene portrayed is the administration of the oath of 
allegiance, in accordance with a resolution passed by the Conti- 
nental Congress, to the generals of the army, the commander-in- 
chief officiating. This oath was taken in the main room of the 
house, still standing, which served as Washington’s headquarters 
at Valley Forge, of which Mr. Cariss has made a careful study. 
The artist has also been at great pains to reproduce the best por- 
traits extant of the Revolutionary heroes who were present; 
Washington, Generals Anthony Wayne, Baron Steuben, Baron De 
Kalb, Lord Stirling and St. Clair, and Colonels Hamilton, Tilgh- 
man and Laurens. The picture has many brilliant and striking 
qualities, and in view of the historic interest of the incident delin- 
eated, as well as the artistic difficulties successfully met in real- 
izing the situation so perfectly, it may well be considered one of 
the most important works undertaken by the present generation of 
Philadelphia painters. 

London Truth has an anecdote of Munkaesy, which is worth 
keeping. A would-be patron called on the painter recently and 
stated that he would like to buy some pictures by him; “ only,” 
he added, ‘I cannot afford to pay the prices you now ask. Could 
you not tell me where I could find some of your early work, painted 
when you were a young man in Hungary—something that I could 
buy cheap?” ‘ Certainly; there are two or three hundred in my 
native village of Munkacs—the houses I painted when I was Michael 
Lieb, painter and glazier.” 

An English paper has the following description of a new in- 
vention of interest to engravers: By means of the new and 
ingenious little instrument known as the hyalolyphotype, or hot 
pen, drawings can be made on glass or glassy substances, with a 
waxy composition, which is solid and somewhat hard at ordinary 
temperatures. The penis so contrived that it can be heated by 
either gas or anelectriccurrent, and the waxy material flows easily 
from the heated pen, setting so quickly on the glass that cross- 
hatching can be done more rapidly than with ordinary pen and 
ink, without risk of blocking up the angles; corrections, too, can 
be made with the greatest ease by means of a penknife, which 
leaves the surface afterward intact. After the drawing has been 
made the plate is etched by fluoric acid, and when complete it can 
be either electrotyped, stereotyped, used direct, or applied to any 
purpose for which engraved surfaces are required. 

There may be something new and valuable in the “ ingenious lit- 
tle instrument,” but the practice of drawing with fluid wax or its 
equivalent, and producing the lines in relief by etching process, is 
well known, and is in common use in various ways and for various 
purposes. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


HE June Nineteenth Century contains a reply by Rev. J. J. 
Murphy to the train of reasoning by which Mr. St. George 
Mivart seeks to establish his position as a good Catholic while ad- 
mitting that he attaches not the slightest importance to the con- 
clusions of the authorities of that church respecting natural sci- 
ence. Mr. Mivart contends that as Galileo was officially con- 
demned for holding and teaching the Copernican theory of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, nobody could now assign any 
weight to the Church’s dictum on such subjects who was not ready 
to maintain that the Copernican theory was false, while even the 
Church now admits its truth. Mr. Murphy, inreply, adduces evi- 
dence to show that the several decrees of the Church against Gal- 
ileo and his writings were all from convocations of cardinals 
merely, or other subordinate authority, and that no pretence of in- 
fallibility was ever made for such decisions. He also attempts to 
show that for some years after the first condemnation of his works 
Galileo’s attitude toward the Church was not such as to make it 
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seem likely that he esteemed the decision of the cardinals as an 
official declaration of the head of the Church against him. The 
utterance of every such body, though never so august, is, says Mr. 
Murphy, merely an expression of opinion. The only part of its 
teaching for which the Church claims infallibility is that composed 
of the ex cathedra teachings of the Pope, i. e., that part of his ut- 
terances which he delivers officially as the divinely-inspired suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. Even of these it is only the direct affirmation 
on points of doctrine which is infallible, while the process by which 
such decisions are reached, or the assertions used in proving them, 
or any affirmation outside of such special subject, are merely indi- 
vidual opinions and hence fallible. Of course Mr. Murphy’s con- 
clusion is that Mr. Mivart should keep his scientific speculations 
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the Church. 

In the same issue appears a paper by Richard A. Proctor on 
the origin of comets and meteor streams, in which he maintains 
that most of the meteor streams with which the earth comes in 
contact are derived from the earth itself,—thrown off by volcanic 
action at a time when the internal forces of our planet were suf- 
ficiently active to give them the initial velocity requisite to carry 
them beyond the earth’s attraction,—some twelve miles a second. 
Comets,—which he regards as the parents of meteor streams,—he 
thinks may have originated outside our solar system, and have ac- 
cidentally approached so near to one of the planets, or the sun it- 
self, as to have their orbits changed, and become permanently at- 
tached to the system. Most of the comets whose orbits belong to 
our system, he thinks, however, originated in the larger planets. 
The sun is even now, not improbably, giving birth frequently to 
comets, which probably pass beyond the limits of his attraction, 
and either wander in space or become attached to other systems. 
In support of this Mr. Proctor instances the fact that motions of 
the photosphere are visible which are much more than rapid 
enough to permanently eject a body moving at that rate from the 
range of the sun’s attraction. 


Some recent experiments on the breeding and transportation 
of lobsters, which have been carried on by the U. 8. Fish Commis- 
sion at their station at Wood’s Holl, Mass., are made the subject 
of an article in Science by J. A. Ryder. These experiments have 
demonstrated that it is possible to keep the adult lobster alive for 
an indefinite period ina moist, cold atmosphere. These conditions 
may be most readily satisfied by packing the lobsters between lay- 
ers of wet seaweed in a metal box with a perforated cover; this 
metal box being then placed in a larger wooden box, and surrounded 
with cracked ice, which will cool the contents of the inner box 
down to about 45° F. At this temperature, in this device, lobsters 
have been kept alive and in good condition for fifteen days, and in 
a moist atmosphere only ; their gills not having been immersed in 
water during the whole period. This important discovery renders 
it possible to transport living adult lobsters across the continent, 
and to stock the waters of the Pacific coast with this important 
crustacean. It is also possible to pack the eggs in seaweed in a 
similar manner, and transport them for long distances, after which 
they may be hatched and reared up to an inch in length by artifi- 
cial means. This will render it possible to collect lobster eggs to 
the number of many millions at several points over the fishing 
grounds, and bring them to a great central hatching and rearing 
establishment, such as that at Wood’s Holl, where at least a hun- 
dred million eggs may be cared for at one time. 

The statistics concerning rabies in animals during 1885 have 
just been published by the authorities of Paris. They show that 
in the department of the Seine, the number of rabid animals re- 
ported was 518. Of these animals, 503 were dogs; 13 cats; and 2 
horses. Nineteen persons have died of rabies. It should be re- 
marked that the number of cases of rabies in animals was much 
larger in 1885 than in 1884,—518 instead of 301, an increase that is 
not easily accounted for. In this connection it may be remarked 
that M. Pasteur has just failed to stop the progress of the disease for 
the first time when he operated on the victim within the time of 
incubation. A Roumanian farmer was bitten on the 11th of May, 
and reached M. Pasteur on the 25th, but after undergoing treat- 
ment for eleven days he was attacked by hydrophobia, and died 
on the 6th of June. This event will certainly necessitate a revis- 
ion of M. Pasteur’s theories in regard to the time of incubation, 
whatever may be its effect on his discovery as a whole. 

A recent publication of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station contains an interesting account of further experiments by 
Prof. H. A. Weber upon microscopic methods of distinguishing 
butter from other fats proposed by Dr. Thomas Taylor. Dr. Tay- 
lor’s first claim was that butter, cooled slowly under certain condi- 
tions, formed “ globules,” which, when viewed by polarized light, 
showed a well-defined St. Andrew’s cross. Professor Weber having 
shown that this appearance was not chaarcteristic of genuine but- 
ter, but might be produced in any common fat by treatment simi- 
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lar to that applied to the butter, Dr. Taylor then practically aban- 
doned his claims for this test, and called particular attention to 
another test as being most important and characteristic. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Taylor, if a sample of butter is viewed by polarized 
light, a plain selenite being placed between polarizer and analyzer, 
a uniform color is observed : if any solid fat, like lard or tallow, be 
thus viewed, the fat will exhibit prismatic colors. It is this test 
which has been the subject of Professor Weber’s investigations, 
and he finds it as fallacious as the former one. Any of the fats 
under consideration, if melted, and cooled slowly, and then sub- 
mitted to Dr. Taylor’s test, will show the prismatic colors, due to 
the action of the comparatively large crystals formed upon the 
polarized light. On the other hand, the same fats, if cooled quick- 
ly, so as to prevent the formation of large crystals, present the uni- 
form tint claimed by Dr. Taylor as characteristic of butter-fat. 

Some experiments were lately made in Washington on a new 
eannon which is said to be much lighter in proportion to its 
strength than any heretofore constructed. The gun isa small one, 
3-inch calibre, composed of two concentric cylinders, the inside 
one being of steel, the outside or reénforce of cast iron, and a 
space for a non-compressible fluid between. The aggregate 
strength of the two cylinders is only about one-third that of the 
navy 3-inch steel gun. The charges fired were the same as the 
regular charge of the navy gun, there being used one pound of 
powder and a seven pound projectile. Between the discharges a 
stopcock was sprung to allow the fluid to flow out, to compensate 
for the expansion of the inside tube by heat, thereby taking the 
strain off the reénforce. The last charge fired contained double 
the amount of powder—two pounds of powder—and the gun stood 
the strain well. Lieutenant R. E. Impey of the navy; D. M. Mef- 
ford, the inventor; members of the Venezuelan, Japanese and 
German embassies, and several members of Congress were present. 

A consideration in the use of stone for important buildings, 
says the American Architect, is that of having it quarried, stored, 
and seasoned for some time before being hewn and placed in the 
walls. By these means the natural sap is allowed to evaporate, 
and the stone tested as to its quality. This would add to the cost, 
but the money would be well spent if this precaution prevented 
the wasting of stones from the rains, frosts, or atmospheric influ- 
ences which, especially in our cities, soon act on the surface of a 
newly quarried stone. Stone that is quarried the one day and 
built in the next is in a green state, and unfit for use. Itis net in | 
condition—it is at its weakest—its pores are open and ready to ab- 
sorb, not only moisture, but the gaseous and disfiguring influences 
which tend to its destruction. Every hewer knows that to get a 
polished surface on a stone that has lain for some time is very dif- 
ferent from what he gets on one fresh from the quarry, and this of 
itself should be sufficient evidence to warrant the precaution we 
have recommended, which is to thoroughly season the stone be- 
fore using. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
AN AUTHOR’S PROPERTY IN HIS BOOK. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
[‘ is, I suppose, the fate of every good cause to be “* wounded in 
the house of its friends; and when I read in THE AMERICAN 
of June 5th the paragraph flinging at The Tribune for its opposi- 
tion to the Chace Bill, I was forcibly reminded of the old saying. 
I contend that the Chace bill is not an International Copyright 
bill, but a bill for the protection of American book manufacturers. 
American book manufacturers should get the protection they need 
by means of a regular tariff law, which I, being a “ high protec- 
tionist,” strongly favor. But what we are looking for just now 
is a law for the protection of authors, and American authors espe- 
cially. So long as we have this flood. of monarchical foreign lit- 
erature, how are we to fuster a republican domestic literature? 
You say that The Tribune “ would sanction an arrangement by 
which the manufacture of American editions of popular books 
might be absolutely forbidden by British authors and publishers.” 
Would that be so bad athing? It is just what I, for one, should 
like. Then American authors might stand a chance to supply the 
American market themselves. But you forget that under the pro- 
posal of the Copyright League which The Tribune favors, it 
‘‘would sanction an arrangement by which the manufacture of 
English] editions of popular books might be absolutely forbidden 

y [American] authors and publishers.” 

Your question, “If a book is just like a house ora farm, to 
what are the heirs of Milton and Shakespeare entitled inthe 
way of royalty?” only shows what an immense debt the English- 
speaking world is under, or what an immense steal it has made. 
But Milton sold ‘ Paradise Lost” for five pounds sterling, and the 
site of New York City was bought of the Indians for about twen- 
ty-five dollars. 
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Whatever men may say or legislate to the contrary,—what- 
ever long injustice authors may have been obliged to submit to,— 
an author’s property in his productions does ‘‘ stand on the same 
footing as any other ownership,” and is just like the ownership, 
“of a house ora farm.”’ We all know the theories of Mr. Henry 
George concerning land, and what a commotion he made in 
England, where the ownership of land is considered to be the most 
fixed and sure ofall things on earth. But the ownership of land 
is not ethically a better title than an author’s ownership of his 
productions. It would not be strange if the clause in our Consti- 
tution limiting the rights of authors were some day made a ground 
of reason why the private ownership of land is unjust and un- 
tenable. And it is not unlikely that much the same thing may 
happen in England. Ina bookentitled ‘‘ The Laws of Copyright,” 
by T. E. Scrutton, published in London by John Murray in 1883, 
the following passage occurs, to which I respectfully call your at- 
tention, and the attention of all others who fancy they see a dif- 
ference between an author’s right in his productions and a free- 
holder’s right in his land : 

“The whole of this discussion has tended to show the ‘ communistic’ 
character of the law of copyright. Literary and artistic productions are 
treated as property, but that property is created in, and limited by, the in- 
terests of the community. But let us remember that the position is 
applicable to all kinds of property in books, if you like; but recognize that 
the same arguments may be used to limit the duration of property in land, 
the power of bequest at death, and the devolution of the property of an in- 
testate. And above all, a caution which is most necessary in arguing the 
matter, and dealing with questions of so called ‘justice,’ ‘right,’ and ‘ util- 
ity,’ let us be careful that we understand what we mean by these terms; for 
though such an investigation may be tedious to our lofty intellects, perhaps 
even fatal to our pet arguments, it will certainly result in greater clearness 
and brevity, and less idle declamation.” 

Tam, dear sir, yours always truly, 

HENRY ABBEY. 
Kingston, New York, June 11th. 


MR. STANTON’S LETTER OF MAY, 1862.! 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18, 1862. 
M* DEAR FRIEND: Yours of the 10th is welcomed as an evidence of the 
1 continued regard of one whose esteem I have always been anxious to 
possess. 

I have been very well aware of the calumnies busily circulated against 
me in New York and elsewhere respecting my relations to General McClel- 
lan, but am compelled from public considerations to withhold the proofs 
that would stamp the falsehood of the accusations and the base motives of 
the accusers, who belong to two classes. 

First. Plunderers who have been driven from the Department when 
they were gorging millions. 

Second. Scheming politicians, whose designs are endangered by an ear- 
nest, resolute, and uncompromising prosecution of this war as a war against 
rebels and traitors. 

A brief statement of facts on official record, which I can make to you 
confidentially, will be sufficient to satisfy yourself that your confidence 
in me has not been misplaced : 

First. When I entered the Cabinet I was and had been for months the 
sincere and devoted friend of General McClellan, and to support him, and, 
so far as I might, aid and assist him in bringing the war toa close, was a 
chief inducement for me to sacrifice my personal happiness to a sense of 
public duty. I had studied him earnestly with an anxious desire to dis- 
cover the military and patriotic virtue that might save the country, and if 
in any degree disappointed I had hoped on, and waited for time to develop. 

I went into the Cabinet about the 20th of January. On the 27th the 
President made his Order No. 1, requiring the Army of the Potomac to move. 
It is not necessary, or perhaps proper, to state all the causes which led to 
that order, but it is enough to know that the Government was on the verge 
of bankruptcy, and at the rate of expenditure the armies must move or the 
Government perish. The 22d of February was the day fixed for movement, 
and when it arrived there was no more sign of movement on the Potomac 
than there had been for three months before. Many, very many earnest 
conversations J had held with General McClellan, to impress him with the 
absolute necessity of active operations, or that the Government would fail, 
because of foreign intervention and enormous debt. 

Between the 22d of February and the &th of March the President had 
again interfered, and a movement on Winchester and to clear the blockade 
of the Potomac was promised, commenced, and abandoned. The circum- 
stances can not yet be revealed. 

On the 8th of March the President again interfered, ordered the Army 
of the Potomac to be organized into army corps, and that operations should 
commence. 

Two lines of operations were open—one moving directly on the enemy 
at Manassas and forcing him back on Richmond, beating and destroying him 
by superior force, and all the time keeping the capital secure by lying be- 
tween it and the enemy. This was the plan favored by the President. The 
other plan was to transfer the troops by water to some point on the lower 
Chesapeake, and then advance on Richmond. This was General McClellan’s 
plan. The President yielded his own views, although they were supported 
by some of the best military men in the country, and consented that the 
general should pursue his own plans. But by a written order he imposed 
the special condition that the army should not be removed without leaving 
a suflicient force in and around Washington to make the capital perfectly 
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secure against all danger, and that the force required should be determined 
by the judgment of all the commanders of the army corps. 

In order to enable General McClellan to devote his whele energy to the 
movement of his own army (which was quite enough to tax the ability of 
the ablest commander in the world), he was relieved from the charge of the 
other military departments, it being supposed that the respective command- 
ers were competent to direct the operations in their own departments. 

To enable General McClellan to transport his force every means and 
power of the Government was placed at his disposal, and unsparingly used. 

When a large part of his force had been transferred to Fortress Monroe, 
and the whole of it about to go in a few days, information was given to me 
by various persons that there was great reason to fear that no adequate force 
had been left to defend the capital in case of sudden attack ; that the enemy 
might detach a large force and seize it at a time when it would be impossible 
for General McClellan to render any assistance. Serious alarm was expressed 
by many persons and many warnings given me which I could not neglect. I 
ordered a report of the force left to defend Washington. It was reported by 
the commander to be less than twenty thousand raw recruits, with not a sin- 
gle organized brigade. A dash like that made a short time before at Win- 
chester would at any time take the capital of the nation. The report of the 
force left to defend Washington and the order of the President were referred 
to Major-General Hitchcock and Adjutant-General Thomas to report. 

First. Whether the President’s orders had been complied with. 

Second. Whether the force left to defend the city of Washington was 
sufficient. 

They reported in the negative on both points. These reports were sub- 
mitted to the President, who also consulted General Totten, General Taylor, 
General Meigs, and General Ripley. They agreed in the opinion that the 
capital was not safe. The President then by written order directed me to re- 
tain one of the Army corps for the defence of Washington; either Sumner’s 
or MecDowell’s; as part of Sumner’s corps had already embarked I directed 
McDowell to remain with his command. And the reason was approved by 
the President. 

Dowu to this period there had never been a shadow of difference between 
General McClellan and myself. It is true that I thought his plan of opera- 
tions objectionable as the most expensive, the most hazardous, and most pro- 
tracted that could have been chosen ; but I was not a military man, and while 
he was in command I would not interfere with his plan, and gave him every 
aid to execute it. But when the case had assumed the form it had done by 
his disregard of the President’s orders and by leaving the capital exposed 
to seizure by the enemy, I was bound to act, even if I had not been required 
by the specific written order of the President. 

Will any man question that such was my duty? 

When this order was communicated to General McClellan it, of course, 
provoked his wrath, and the wrath of his friends was directed upon me be- 
cause I was the agent of its execution. 

If the force had gone forward as he had designed I believe that Washing- 
ton would this day be in the hands of the rebels. 

Down to this point, moreover, there had never been the slightest differ- 
ence between the President and myself. But the entreaties of General Mc- 
Clellan induced the President to modify his orders to the extent that Frank- 
lin’s division (being part of McDowell’s corps that had been retained), were 
detached and sent forward by boat to McClellan. 

This was against my judgment, because I thought the whole force of 
McDowell should be kept together and sent forward by land on the shortest 
route to Richmond, thus aiding McClellan, and at the same time covering and 
protecting Washington by keeping between it and theenemy. In this opin- 
ion Major-General Hitchcock, General Meigs, and Adjutant-General Thomas 
agreed ; but the President was so anxious that General McClellan should 
have no cause of complaint that he ordered the force to be sent by water, 
although that route was then threatened by the Merrimac. I yielded my 
opinion to the President’s order ; but between him and me there has never 
been the slightest shadow since I entered the Cabinet, and except the retention 
ofthe force under McDowell by the President’s orders for the reason mentioned 
General McClellan has never made a request or expressed a wish that has not 
been promptly complied with, if in the power of the Government. 

To me personally he has repeatedly expressed his confidence and his 
thanks in the dispatches sent me. 

Now, one word as to political motives. What motives can I have to 
thwart General McClellan? I am not now, never have been, and never will 
be a candidate for any office. 

I hold my present post at the request of the President who knew me per- 
sonally, but to whom I had not spoken from the 4th day of March, 1861, until 
the day he handed me my commission. I knew that everything I cherish 
and hold dear would be sacrificed by accepting office. But I thought I might 
help to save the country, and for that I was willing to perish. If I wanted 
to be a politician, or a candidate for any office, would I stand between the 
Treasury and the robbers that are howling around? Would I provoke and 
stand against the whole newspaper gang in the country, who to sell news 
would imperil a battle ? 

I was never taken for a fool, but there could be no greater madness than 
for a man to encounter what I do for anything else than motives that over- 
leap time and look forward to eternity. 

I believe that God Almighty founded this Government, and for my act 
in the effort to maintain it I expect to stand before Him in judgment. You 
will pardon this long explanation, which has been made to no one else. It 
is due to you, who were my friend when I was a poor boy at school, and had 
no claim upon your confidence or kindness. It can not be made public for 
obvious reasons. General McClellan is at the head of our chief Army, he 
must have every confidence and support, and I am willing that the whole 
world should revile me rather than to diminish one grain of the strength 
needed to conquer the rebels. Ina struggle like this, justice or credit to in- 
dividuals is but dust in the balance. 

Desiring no office nor honor, and anxious only for the peace and quiet 
of my home, I suffer no inconvenience beyond that which arises from the 
trouble and anxiety suffered by worthy friends like yourself who are natur- 
ally disturbed by the clamors and calumnies of those whose interests or feel- 
ings are hostile to me, 
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The official records will at the proper time fully prove— 
First. That I have employed the whole power of the Government un- 
sparingly to support General MeClellan’s operations. 


Second. That Ihave not interfered with or thwarted them in any par- 
ticular. 
Third. That the force retained from his expedition was not needed and 


could not have been employed by him; that it was retained by express or- 
ders of the President upon military investigation and upon the best military 
advice in the country. That its retention was required to save the capital 
from the danger to which it was exposed by adisregard of the President’s 
positive order of the 6th of March. 

Fourth. That between the President and myself there has never been 
the slightest of difference upon any point, save the detachment of Franklin’s 
force ; and that was a point of no significance, but in which I was sustained 
by Generals Hitchcock, Meigs, Thomas, and Ripley, while the President 
yielded only to an anxious desire to avoid complaint, declaring at the same 
time his belief that the force was not needed by General McClellan. 

You will, of course, regard this explanation as being in the strictest con- 
fidence, designed only for your information upon matters where you have 
expressed concern for me. 

The confidence of yourself, and men like you, is a full equivalent for all 
the railing that has been or can be expended against me; and in the magni- 
tude of the cause all merely individual questions are swallowed up. 

I shall always rejoice to hear from you, and am as ever, 

Truly yours, 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 
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LONDON OF TO-DAY. 


DRIFT. 

—The firm of Harrison Bros. & Co.,one of the mostextensive manufac 
turers of paints and chemicals in the country, was established in the last 
century. A recent notice of it says; ‘‘ To John Harrison, a young man of 
twenty, is due the establishment, over ninety years ago, of the great concern 
that bears his name and still remains in his family. A student of Dr. Priest- 
ley, he was a thorough chemist, and as an enthusiastic American patriot he 
saw the necessity for the recently freed nation to strike out in manufactur- 
ing, and shake off its commercial dependence upon the mother country. 
Thus prompted, young Harrison turned his attention to the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, or oil of vitrol, a product of which the great German chemist 
Liebig has said: ‘ The quantity of sulphuric acid made in a country is a sure 
index toits wealth and prosperity.’ As the founder of this important in- 
dustry in this country, John Harrison may, therefore, justly claim the credit 
for some portion of its wealth and prosperity. He reduced the price of the 
acid—so absolutely essential in many manufactures —from 75 to 15 cents per 
pound, and thereby gave an impetus to the industrial progress of Philadel- 
phia which may yet be traced by those curious in seeking after the causes 
which have given the city its manufacturing supremacy.” 

—Recent inquiries set on foot by the Academy (Syracuse, N. Y.), show 
that a little more than half the students of Latin in thiscountry use the an- 
cient pronunciation, and 46} per cent. the English. As to Greek, a wide inves- 
tigation shows that, during the past thirty years, thesale of Greek books has 
increased 100 per cent. faster than the population ; that where there were 100 
studying Greek in 1865, there were 142 in 1875, and 244 in 1885; and that 
the study is encouraged by 70 per cent. of the teachers, particularly in the 
larger schools Latin has made still greater strides—probably, as the editor 
suggests, because it “is not considered to any large extent as a college pre- 
paratory study, but is pursued by most for its own sake, as a preparation for 
life work.” 

—The new portrait of Hawthorne in the July number of Harper's Mag- 
azine, is called “‘ a remarkable likeness.” The photograph was made at May- 
all’s studio, London, in 1860. Only one sitting was given, and but one 
negative developed. After Mayall, senior, retired, hisson searched through 
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the stock of plates, and the Hawthorne negative could not be found. It had 
probably been broken, and the single copy in Mayall’s old portfolio, which 
“had not been touched for over twenty years,’’ was the only print to be 
found except two in the possession of Hawthorne’s friends. The engraving 
is made from Mr. Mayall’s copy. 

-“TIn conversing to-day with one of the oldest and most successful con- 
tractors and builders of Chicago, I learned a very curious fact in relation to 
mortar. He says that mortar in the interior of walls, especially if it be what 
is called “rich ” mortar, is liable never to harden, but to retain its soft con- 
sistency even for centuries. This can only happen where the interior of 
the wall is hermetically sealed against the external air. This both arrests 
evaporation and shuts off the chemical operation of the atmosphere. My 
informant said that in England, not long ago, an architect dug into a thick 
stone wall 300 years old, and took from between the interior stones some 
mortar as soft as it was the day the wall was built; and he himself has made 
some discoveries of the same character. Any one, he says, who doubts the 
possibility of such a thing, can easily satisfy himself of it by putting some 
rich mortar in a glass bottle and hermetically sealing it. He will find that 
it will never get any harder than when it was put into it. This curious fact 
about mortar may be the explanation of some of the hitherto inexplicable 
and horrible casualties that have taken place by the sudden collapse of 
great buildings.”—Chicago Evening Journal. 

—The*Charleston News and Courier, speaking of the Confederate bonds, 
says: ‘‘The bonds are not now in the hands of their originial purchasers. 
They have been purchased and are largely held by foreign speculators who 
bought them on the wildest venture, twenty years after the southern con- 
federacy was dead, and for purely speculative purposes. We hope that 
there is not one southern congressman who will vote for any such preposter- 
ous scheme. There is no southern confederacy, there can be no confederate 
war debt, and there is not a sfate south which can now be held responsible 
for securities which were issued by the confederate government during its 
ineffectual struggle for independence, and have since been repudiated by 
the government of the United States.” 


—In a letter from Paris to the New York Mail and Express, Mr. Brander 
Matthews says: Living in Paris is much more expensive than it was twenty 
years ago. There are in consequence fewer strangers—relatively fewer. 
There is now an immense number of vacant apartments. There are more 
beggars to be seen in the streets. Possibly this is not very significant, for 
under the empire poverty was not permitted, and begging was a crime pun- 
ished by instant arrest. This increase of beggars is perhaps the most marked 
change in the streets of Paris in twenty years. Only less marked, however, 
has been the gradual disappearance of the distinctive costumes of the labor- 
ing classes, the blouse of the man and the cap of the woman. The blouse is 
not frequent now, and the cap is rare. Most of the women wear bonnets or go 
bareheaded, a particularly Parisian custom, which seems to be growing. 
Despite the dampness of the climate, the streets are kept as clean as ever— 
perhaps a little cleaner now wooden pavements have been introduced. 
Another American invention only recently adopted here is the street car, 
introduced into Paris after it had been acclimated in London, and here 
called by the English name oftramway. An invention ingenious enough to 
be American is the pneumatic clock, lighted by gas, and standing at prom- 
inent corners. These clocks in the streets, with many in the hotels and in 
private houses, are connected by pneumatic tubes, and are driven by an air 
blast sent from a central station once a minute. Thus all the street clocks of 
the city and the most of those in hotels keep the same time—a sweet boon, 
as Artemus Ward would say—of which no traveler will deny the saccharine 
quality. This is a sample of the great strides which Paris has taken of late 
years in making life easier. The French are no longer backward in apply- 
ing the modern improvements. In all the newer houses and hotels there 
are gas and water, even on the upper floors; and in most of them there are 
bath rooms with baths. Now, it is not a score of years ago thata visitor to 
even a first-class hotel in Paris had to send out for a bath when he wanted 
one. 

In these changes the influence of the Americans and the English has 
been felt, and since the war Paris is more open to extraneous influences. 
Time was when the French were girt about by a Chinese wall of self-suffi- 
ciency. A Parisian still thinks Paris the center of life and light, but he is 
not quite so sure as he was that you think so too. And the great trouble 
with Paris is that the rest of the world is beginning not to think so too. 
Paris is no longer the exclusive centre of art and fashion and skill, as it was 
twenty years ago. Americans, for example, have discovered that clothes 
can be had in London, and shoes also. American women get their tailor- 
made dresses in London now; and American men, if they buy their clothes 
in Paris, get them}from one of the English tailors here, of whom there are 
now scores. Paris is still the place where the fashions are made, but the 
fashions seem to spread by telegraph, and they are so adroitl y copied that 
not a few buyers for large American houses purchase their dress models 
from German dealers, who sell cheaper than the Parisian inventors. Even 
the famous articles de Paris, the pretty trifles made of ingenuity and taste 
and fantasy, are made admirably in Vienna. It is not, perhaps, that the 
French have fallen behind so much as that the rest of the world has gone 
forward. Now and again the French awake and make another step in ad- 
vance. For instance, this Easter the shop windows were full of delightfully 
attractive little nothings, quite worthy of their reputation as articles de Par- 
is. In other respects they are still asleep. For example, a quarter of a 
century ago all instruments of precision were made in Paris with the ut- 
most dexterity and skill, but they are no better here now than they were 
then, while the instrument makers of London and New York have gone 
ahead, and are now much superior to the Parisian. This is especially true 
of surgical instruments of certain kinds, In silver-ware, too, the Parisian 
has been satisfied to repeat himself. He had taste, and Freneh silver-ware 
has never sunk as low as English ; but American silverware has pushed to 
the front. Perhaps as significant as any of the changes in Paris in twenty 
years is the existence in the Avénue de l’Opéra, almost facing each other, 
of the salesrooms of two American houses for the sale of silverware—Tif- 
fany’s and Howard’s. That one of them is also agent for the Waltham 
watches is perhaps even more significant. 
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MEET A POPULAR WANT. 


We catL EspectaL ATTENTION T0 A LINE OF 
EXCELLENT SUITS, WHICH BY A VERY 
FAVORABLE PURCHASE IN ENG- 
LAND WE CAN SELL AT 
$18 anp $22.50. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


AND IMPORTER OF ENGLISH CLOTHING, 


908 WALNUT ST. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . . . $400,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and 

all other claims, .. . 
Surplus over all liabilities, . 


1,070,610 92 
447,821 13 
ToTaL Assets, JANUARY IsT, 1886, 


$1,918,452.05. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
JOHN WELSH, P. S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
JOS, E. GILLINGHAM. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 
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MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 
ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 


WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER, 


MACHINISTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


THE WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE, 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIG- 
NAL SYSTEMS. 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK 
SUPPLIES. 


P.-O. Box 905. OFFICE, 125 S. Fourth St., 
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Works, Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


DRY GOODS. 
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IMPORTERS. 
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& Co. 


General Dry Goods for 
Ladies’ Wear. 


AND HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR AND GLOVES FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 


CHESTNUT STREET 1128 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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President, John B. Garrett. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES, 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW 
ELRY, DEEDS, ete., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 
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BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
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EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals, 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
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charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
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The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, ete. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., 
ete. 

RECEIPT FOR 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 
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Thomas MacKellar, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
John J. Stadiger, Aaron Fries, 
Clayton French, Charles A. Sparks, 
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